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THE ABUSES OF |. . 
PUBLIC ADVERTISING. 


KOM the hou. secretary of the Society for Checking the 
\ louse of Vubh \dvertising we have received a 
memorandum as to the framing of bye-laws for the 

wrying out of the objects of that body. And 
these objects are such as should command very general 


mpathy. No characteristic of Lenglishmen is more pronounced 
than their love of the country; and, even when they are dwelling 
in towns, they like the sights which meet their eyes to be as close 
th approximation as possible to those which surround a country 
mansion, That is one reason why public parks and gardens are 
so popular, Why ponds and other patches of water are so zealously 
st of cities, and why the Thames Embank- 
enery of a unique kind is always presented to 


pre erved in the mid 


hent, where rivet 


the view, forms uch a tavourite drive ot promenade. But for 
some years past, both town and country have been disfigured by 
ily advertisements which in many cases have been copied from 


t the United State Chose who would urge reform in this 
matter are placed im a difficult position. ‘The rough common- 
en of the country declares that business must be carried on. 
lt is the first duty of a man to earn his daily bread. and as 
long as he does so honestly, there is a great reluctance to inter- 
tere with his proceedings. It would be very much resented if 


bye-laws were adopted which laid an embargo on the right ol 
publicity. Macaulay, in a well-known passage, has called adver- 
lising the steam of business. Without it the work of the majority 

uild not be carried on. Therefore, in all steps taken it ought 
to be a prime msideration that no interference is to be allowed 


with the legitimate pursuit of business. But it is agreed on all sides 
that there must be a limit, and, as a matter of fact, the annov- 
ance caused by some of the advertisements must check, rather 
than aid, the sale of the goods thus blatantly put forward. The Act 
of 1907 left the matter m the hands of the local authorities, and 
this, on the whole, was a good arrangement. It may be said that 
these authorities are not, in every case, trained in the principles of 
wsthetics, ant it would not be surpris'ng to find that they showed 
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a reluctance to go as far as the before-mentioned society, for 
instance, wouid like; but, on the other hand, they are mostly 
themselves engaged in the practical work of business, and ar. 
thus able to tuke into full consideration the claims that are brought 
before them. Undoubtedly, in a few cases, it would be possible 
to pomt to local authorities whose indifference to the beauty and 
history of the town of which thev have temporary charge 1s very 


pronounced indeed. We have from time to time given examples in 
these columns of town councils and other public bodies who allowed 
the most treasured possessions of the country to be seriously 


injured, The case ot the Edwardian walis at Berwick-on-T weed 
will oceur to everybody. Here, in a remote country town, where 
there is an abundance of land, it was proposed to pull down the 
ancient walls in order to erect a number of cottages that could 
easilv have been built in an adjoining field. 
We are glad to think, however, that this was an exception. 
As a rule the local authorities take a reasonable view of their 
responsibilities, They err chi fly when a false idea of what con- 
stitutes the attraction of their town is allowed to prevail. The 
pine woods at Bournemouth, for example, have always formed 
the principal charm of that watering-place, and are still a pleasure 
to numerous visitors, so that, when they are cut down to make 
way for tenements, the operation may very reasonably be likened 
to killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. Then, again, at 
lalvern what takes people to that neighbourhood is_ the 
exquisite nature of the scenery, and the defeat, about a year 
ago, of the proposal to deface and = spoil it was the 
vreatest service that could be rendered. Malvern is extremely 
unlikely at any time to become the resort of the ordinary tripper, 
and if the tradesmen, in their eagerness, seek to cater especially 
for him, they will inevitably drive away those visitors who are 
at present attracted by its natural beauties. 
The defacement of the country by means of advertise- 
ments is a very sore subject with a considerable number 


of people. They have definite ground for complaint when, 
on being desirous to see the exquisite mountain and 


vailey scenery through which the railway train travels, they 
find their eyes assailed at every turn by hoardings setting 
forth the virtues of patent pills or cheap tea. but to decide 
with certainty what amount of advertising is) going to 
“affect injuriously the amenities of a publi park or 
pleasure promena 





e,” or to “ disfigure the natural beauty 
of a landscape” is a delicate and = difficult question to 
which there is no mathematical reply. The society very 

‘nsibly suggests that each case should be judved on it 
own merits. An‘advertisement which might be tolerable in one 
position may be an absolute outrage in another. There are many 
things that have to be decided by common-sense. [or instance, 
the noise of some street organ may be a nuisance, or it may not 
be, and to what extent it is objectionable must be left to the decision 
of those who understand the circumstances. So, again, the shouting 
on a vehicle which passes through a village m'ght be the harmless 
elation of good spirits, or it might be a very offensive display. 
llere, again, circumstances must decide the degree of the offence. 
It is interesting to note that the Borough Council of Wimbledon 
were the first to draw up a draft of model bye-laws, and those 
who are dealing with the question might take the regulations 
there set down as hints from which an improvement might be 


effected. They are,on the whole, very good bye-laws especially 
in regard to the regulation of hoardings over r2ft. The Borough 
Council insists that plans must be deposited and approved before 
such a hoarding is constructed, and that the material must b: 
satisfactory and the hoarding secure. No condition is made as 
to the neatness of design, but the proposed regulations require 
that the owner’s name must be in a conspicuous position on the 
front. No advertisement is to be displayed which is of an 
indecent or repulsive nature, or representative of any crime or 
horrible occurrence. These are the principal provisions, with 
the addition of some necessary regulations as to position. Another 
section of the bye-laws is devoted to advertisements affecting 
injuriously the public parks or promenades or disfiguring any 
beauty of landscape. The whole question of public advertising 
deserves the attention not only of municipal authorities, but o! 
all citizens, and a society for checking its abuses, such as the one 
alluded to, deserves wide support. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Beatrice 
( ) Pretyman. Lady Beatrice is the daughter of the Ear! of 
Bradford, and her marriage to Captain Ernest George Pretyman 
of Orwell Park, Ipswich, and Riby Grove, Grimsby, took place 
In IM94. 

*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograp'’ 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be grantel 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindn?si 
of readers tf they would forward the corresbondenc: at once to him. 
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N outcry has been raised within the last week in regard 
to certain alleged deficiencies in out system ol rural 
education, and, as usual, the sugyvestion is made 
that the subject should be enquired into by a 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Education. 

Many people seem to regard this as a kind of universal 
panacea for all sorts of evils; but those who are practically 
engaged in the work of agriculture have reason to be 
sceptical of the results of school teaching. In the first place, 
the teachers themselves are, as a rule, insufficiently prepared for 
the task. The cultivation of the soil has not been part of thei 
business, and even when they have been brought up in the 
country, the cause of their taking to teaching as a profession has 
usually been that they dislike husbandry. Lessons learned by 
rote in a college and repeated in a school have not been proved 
by experience to be of much practical value. Thousands of 
lectures delivered on dairying, lor example, produced no result 
worth mentioning. It is for this reason that those who employ 
rural labour are so often in favour of either the half-time system 
or the continuation school. There is no reason why the boys, 
alter they reach the age of twelve or thirteen years, should not 
work on the farm for a short day and perfect their schooling at 
night. They would, in that way, receive theory and practice at 
the same time. 


However much we may sympathise with the object of the 
Importation of Plumage Bill, it is impossible to deny that the 
traders have a strong case against it. The business in which they 
are engaged is a considerable one, giving employ to over 5,000 
people, and the imports amount to between £700,000 and 
/ 800,000 annually. London at present is the centre of the 
feather trade. If the measure were to become law, the conten 
tion of the traders is that not only would this business be lost to 
the country, but that other kinds of millinery would naturally 
follow it. The objection they raise is that the abstention of a 
single country from the use of these feathers would have no effect 
upon the birds themselves, and that the only way to proceed is 
by getting other countries to join with us before we pass the 
Bill. Lord Avebury’s reply is by no means. satisfactory. 
He points out that several countries have already legislated 
on the subject; but those he mentions are the United States, 
India and Australia; that is to say, the countries that do 
not enter into competition with London. What should be dore 
before the Bill passes is to secure the co-operation of France, 
Germany and other Continental countries. ‘To do so would not 
only safeguard the interests of the British dealer, but would help 
to make the work of the Bill more effective. 


We all agree about the desirability of saving beautiful birds 
ol every kind from extermination, but 1 would be of little use 
for English business men to sacrifice their interests for this senti 
ment unless they are assured that the measures they adopt will 
be effective; and we cannot see how the desired result can 
possibly be attained unless London is joined by Continental 
centres for the purchase and distribution of feathers. Until this 
is achieved, Lord Avebury and his friends would be well advised 
to direct their zeal towards the education of the English lady. 
When she understands how barbarous it is to wear these plumes 


in her headgear, there will be no necessity for legislation. 
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\mong popular delusions which the better-inform:d papers 
are constantly busying themselves to correct is the wholly 


erroneous idea that all birds and other animals of prey are 
constantly and progressively on the decrease all over our islands. 


The wild cat has been the innocent occasion of some recent 
correspondence in one of the Scottish papers, some of the writers 
affirming with much confidence that it is extinct. As a matter 


of fact, the probability is that the wild cat is slightly on the 
increase, because it has extended its recent boundary in Scotland 
a little further east. The golden eagle is another of the 
creatures of prey which is commonly thought to be vanishing, 
but is really in such good case that it has to be kept rather 
severely in check on some deer forests, where it makes a prey of 
too many of the shepherd’s lambs. Probably the pine-marten 
is not quite holding its own, because the area of woodland does 
not tend to grow larger. All round the coast the peregrine 
would seem to be rather on the increase. Certainly on the whole 
a slight increase in these raptorial animals has been the rule, 
rather than any decrease, during the last few years, though, of 
course, if the survey ts carried far back there is, on the contrary, 
a very distinct decrease. 


There is no doubt that one of the characteristics of a very 
curious year has been the unusually late nesting of some birds of 
many different species. We hear of bullfinches laying as late as 
August, and thrushes and yellow-hammers laying in September ; 
and some of the woodcock which nest with us in increasing num 
bers have been behind their usual date in carrying this essential 
business to a conclusion. We know that many of the gam: 
birds, which are more closely watched than most other kinds, 
suffered the loss of their first broods in the severe cold and wet of 
acettain period of the spring. There is no reason to think that 
finches or buntings or the snipe tribe would be likely to escape 
the influences which brought disaster to the grouse and partridge, 
and there is equally little reason to doubt that some of the 
parents would naturally begin nesting again after their loss 
Still, this does not altogether explain the extreme lateness of 
nesting of some few pairs of various species. It would much 
more readily account for a certain but not ext 
the majority of a kind. 


eme tardiness ol 


ON A SUNDIAL. 
Suushine and shade: 
So the dav’s made! 
Good-byes 


Always. 


Shadow and sun 

So the day’s done! 

Time flies 

Love stays 

ANGELA GORDON. 
A correspondent writes interestingly about the remarkable 

disappearance ol Wasps In the North of Scotland, which, as he 
maintains, is not to be explained, like the absence of the wasp 


in the South, by the weather conditions of the year. Ile says, 
writing from Dornoch: “I never remember such a season as this 
for queen wasps, and up here they were in evidence till about 
the 14th of August. Phen, suddenly, without any apparent 


reason, they disappeared. We had no rain, except during one 
afternoon and one night in July and one wet alternoon early in 
August. A couple of cool days succeeded the rath, but after 
that it was bright and dry right up to the 25th of August.” The 
first sentiment of a Southern reader will naturally be one of envy 
of the climatic conditions of Dornoch, but the second must 
certainly be one of sympathy with the perplexity of the writer 
over the vanishing of the wasps. 


The change in the colour of the bracken, speaking, at least, 
of the fern on some of our Southern commons and heath, has not 
accomplished itself this autumn in the usual dramatic and glowing 
manner. ‘That more usual and splendid manner is for the whole 
of the bracken-clad country, which before was green, to turn 
golden, in a single night, at the first touch of a keen frost. 
Then one wakes to look out on a world which seems to have 
been changed to a field of cloth of gold. But this year, even 
without any really sharp frost of a night, the bracken has taken on 
a kind of brown hue, as if t:e rain had washed and the wind had 
tormented all the splendour out of it. And this, probably, is 
exactly what has happened, It is bruised, soaked and perished, 
It is likely that after a while it will settle down to the russet 
colour which is its usual winter wear; but for the three or fout 
passing days of the golden aspect in which we generally find it, 
we shall! look in vain this autumn, 


It happened to the writer of this note to go down from 
London to the Midlands in the first week of August of this veat 
and to repeat the journey in the first week of the following 
month. It was very singular and rather melanch ly to Lee 
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holy S y, intellectually, e ynomically he found that 
! i | } int ‘* No wise man,” hes ud, ‘© will ro) 
» live in the country unless he has something to do which he 
iu do rin the mntry. l‘or instance, “if a man mu 
it him tf up tora year io tudy a se nce, it is better to lox 
oto the field ian to an opposite wall.” In the country a 
in might feast boljy, not his mind, and his very faculties 
ich was the fohnsoutian dictum anticipating some mode 
thecal report vere ipl to evenerate from want t exerci 
uid competition In is opinion “no place co a man’s 
t yand arrovance l | ) mn.” 

It is now evident that the season 1g08 will be one to be 
ivoided by the lover of « unpagne, Very bad reports have 
come trom 1 champag districts, mildew and other disease 
maving plaved havoe vith the grapes. It is much to be 

tted the sake of the nall growers, who for several year 
pit ive been gradually sinking into difficulties. In recent 
re} f hotel an. catering companies in Great britain, as well 
\ 1 the Bad sp h of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
reierence tS been made to the ening consumption Of sparkiin 

Lie » this country. At officers’ messes, for example, minera 


Waters are largely taking the p ace of more stimulating bever ive 


unl many of those 1 are not teetotal in their habits now 
ulostitute usky and soda, or its equivalent, for the champagne 
t | to drink \nother thing which injures the grower 
the ta that a great deal of cheaper wine is exported labelled 
champagne,” wh d not come from the champagne district 
it al Quantities of this alien wine are being imported into th 
hampavne country this vear to be turned int » champagne, and im 
cot yuence the fecling isrunning very high and disturbances ar 
to be feared. It is to be hoped that the re-ult will be legislation, 
imilar to that which protected the makers of Cognac brandy a 
few years ago, to prevent the description “ champagne” being 
ipphed to any but the genuine article. 


ON THE MOOR, 


When the leaves are failing, hear the moorland calliny, 


| in purple, a mantl for a queen; 
And its oh! the he 
And the bre 


ither, and the clear grey weather, 


myn that’s dearer than the green 


Crowns for kings’ wearins, gems for all men’s sharing, 


s from the diadems of dew, 


7 


rowan-trecs, 


vorse for golden thrones, tapestries of brown fir-cones 


Gifts of price were these from winds that blew. 


Couched amid the bracken, see the wide sky blacken, 


\ll the blue of all the hours changed to sullen grey; 


Bitter blasts and biting showers dash the petals from the flowers 
In the cottave vardens far away. 

locks on flocks of plover skim the moorland over, 

Curlew pipes to curlew, lone the blackcock flies. 

Dwellers on the riven hills, free as God Almighty wills, 


Ilis skies. 


falling, hear the moorland calling, 


Creatures of His earth and of 
When the 
\nd heart 


But the he 


leaves ar 


the vives auswer, \ve the green is dear ; 


its ol! ather, and the clear vrev weather, 
And the : 


that crown the vear 
B. M. 


red and brown and gold 


DANRBY. 


Phe official Memorandum on the Labour Market prepared 


by the Board of « rade, for August, is one of the most depressit 

issued during the past decade. It shows that the percentage 
of «cnemployed in those Trade Unions whose returns form 
i basis tor the conclusions drawn, was in August 8g pet 
cent.; that is to say, more than twice what it was at thi 
end of August, 1907, and greater than it was at the end 
of July, 1908. lhese figures will cause the various schemes 
relieving the unemployed to be vigilantly scanned. ‘These 


ire found in a substitution of a ref 
trade; condly, in 


in the provision by the State ot 


med fiscal policy for free 
and the Poor thirdly, 
work for the unemployed. 


hold S Law 


small 
Unless a welcome change in the industrial outlook takes place, 


it will be necessary to weigh these propositions very caretully. 


hey are the suggestions of three diflerent parties im the State. 

reached such a condition in Epping [Forest 
tha wn n formed for the purpose of checking 
it. The members consist of householders whose dwellings loo’ 
the Time out of mind ‘the illicit 
vame has gone on within its glades. “ Black sausages,” 


Poaching has 
association has b 
out on historic woodland. 
( wiure ol 

hich, being interpreted, means sausages made of deer’s m at, used 
to be easily procurable at Epping, and near that little town cottage; 
may yet be seen which have a pit in front of the fireplace where it 
to secrete the stolen deer. And deer did not form 
tof chase. The humble rabbit, which has greatly 
multiplied in the thickets Was easily taken. 
bla mav often be seen in the more secluded rides. At 
nightfall, pheasants with their calls inform the world where they 
Among other birds that the poacher takes 


as cust 
the only obj 


mre ary 


and brakes, more 
Ss also 
are going to roost, 
are wild duck and wood-pigeon. 
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SQU AL LL S. 


ITY years or more Uncle Jake bas been knocking 
about in little bouts, and he declares at least once a 
week, “’ Tis better any day to rew wi’ two oars than to 
sail wi’ two reefs. liere ain’t never no dependence 
to be placed in thev squally winds. J knows ‘em!’ 

Ile knows them because, for all his good advice, he sails in them 

so often. The twenty-mile stretch of coast where he picks his 

periwinkles, catches his prawns, fishes for mackerel and herring 
and plays with the sea-birds is nothing if not squally.  Salterport 
lies at the end of the largest of several deep combes that run 
southward, through hog-backed Devor hiils, to the sea. On 
either side the great red cliffs, splashed and topped with green 
rise sleep! lo 5o00!t., teen dip to ea-level, then rise again, 
Down the combes, which narrow as they approach the sea, Live 


northerly wind gvathers force. l'rom the gaps in the cliffs it 
spring There i mething cat-like 1 1tS Malice, in it iwility, 
im 1s very repose between successive puffs. aptiv does Uncle 


fishermen trv in the summer to moke up tor bad seasons by 
nd 


hiring their boats and themselves to visitors, and this ts t! 





LW Layior, UNDER WEIGH. 


Jake speak of its blowing ont “spiteish” from the land. The 


sort of thing that frequently happens: The day is_ brilliantly 


sunny, the sea calm; or, at ali events, there is no lop or swell. 
Some swilt dark patches on the water do but throw into reliet 


its sparkle elsewhere. Close along shore there 1s hardly a 
ripple, only breathings upon the surface; further out the wave- 
lets are tipped with white; the offins looks frothy (or 1s 1 
su ine ?), and the skyline is curiously saw-edged. \nyone 
who troubles to glance overhead can see that the loltv white 
cloud re ragved and are driving rapidly to sea. lew, if any, 
boats are out. On such a day a gentleman and two ladies, 
pe ps, will stroll along the beach, They want an experienced 


and, of course, a picturesque man, so they approach a couple of 
old fishermen and speak to the one who pretends the better to 
t profound respectiulness. ** Boatman, can you take us out for 
asail? Is there wind enough? Eh?” 

“Well, sir, ‘tisn’t much of a tine, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

‘| wouldn't go if | was you, sir.” 

But why: 

‘Cau e'l vt lit, "Pi 

* AV hy isn’t it fit 

* You'll vet wet, sir. 

Lhe hades look down 
their clothes. The eventleman 
assumes the air of an Army 
flicer. ‘Oh, we don’t mind 
wet! Besides, the sea is calm.” 

‘¢ Ios, sir, so ‘tis in here 
but “tisn'’t fit, | do ure you. 

“Why isn’t it fit Don't 
vou Wahl a Job, my man 
Rather lounse about here 
hi? Why isn’t it ‘fit,’ as you 
Call wf ¥s 
“Why, bother the mant” 

: respectiul nsherman 
bursts out. ** Ant he told ’ee 
for why?) Why, ’cause ‘tisn’t 


the le 


fit! That's for wiv! Tlow many 
more times do ‘ee want telling 


the reason why 2? ’Cause ‘usn’t 
fit!” 


“Better go along other 
end o’ the beach, o tvs Lie 


tale ee out therelrom, / 


moved nearly out of eat rt, he 
remarks: ‘* Fair southerly wind 
awn’ they sort o” people don't 
come near ‘ee. hey says ‘u 
rough then. \n’ when ‘tis 

jually, fit to blow ‘ee out o’ 

e water, then they’m mazed 
to vo to se — 

It is not vood to have 

land men aboard a small open 
boat in squally weather. Phe, 
shift about so slowly; they 
ecm to Le all ste » and 
appreciate neithel the urgency 
of a squall, nor, when wet and 
alarmed, the stuflness of a well 
handled craft. But for a crew 
that knows its boat and know 
the coast, a wind thatis squally 
(within limits) is”) the fine 
sporting wind of ‘all. Book 
on boat-sa ling usually say, 1 
effect, if not in so many wo! 
* Keep a sharp look-out to 
windward for squalls, They 
are indicated by a blackening o 
the water. When the squall 
strikes, luff up. If the squall 
IS strong, ease the sheet i 
well. Andail the squallis both 
strong and long, haul down and 
sorten sali. 

Unel Jake’s airectiouns ate 
more pre ise. “If ‘tis only 
cat's paws,” he says, “you can 
olten dodve ‘em, but if the 
pulls comes black on the water, 
you ‘ook to your tiller and lufl 
up; and when you set em 


( yrigt coming green, j {t you ke p 








hak 


COUNT 


! laff up lesse the sheet off too; 
’ \ é e whil | roaring, all of a bubble 
a ! t let é heet and reef down snugger, 
‘ ind ta to your oars, and get in out o' tt 
i cal Don't you play wr they shiny harum- 
rum j ers. M ‘ es! don't you get taken aback by 
a a , 
Louth boat, and the sail with it, more nearly 
» iin that the lateral, Capsizing pre sure ol 
thi t é tect it of the course Easing 
the n Vy tiie ull | icked if ») line with 
ie ther n 1, or bot e used in a boat with 
il i ind muizzen lisherm , who like to keep a 
ul and re re make last the eet, become Marvellously 
( erat gaugl beforehand t trength of a squall and loth 
»t puust i \ ™ ne t y lose vay on the boa 
ol ' ther tack “Touch rup through” Is an 
expl theirs for beating to windward through squalls, and 
! plirase lid fit Ol Deller the ce wy ot the operation, as 
they « , wdiling of the tiller. They usually 
m I | eet a t means ot standing up to pulls ; 
( t ! \ ettin t fly on emergency , bul working the 
( ur ! ear that ru Ire¢ is as Sale anda 
quite a ya iffy \ very sporting race can be sailed 
ver a sq \ nse by two boats, one {t which agrees to lull 
ip to squa mee the et fast, and the other to “saw” it 
eet ana na urse., in lew places, however, do squails 
vy trove ul hor ?ch a mateh, hey are as various as the 
id i | 7. { i beau ull. hey ire cl ids indeed 
tel ’ 0 their forms to the wind as the clouds in 
th J 
Near Salterport there is a tall promontory, High Down 
name, ere the hi west of the clills bulges out into the 
Land ends abruptly. last of itis a gap ¢ illed the Windgat 
On th t the clill vently downwards. High Down 
\ in t { wit ( iping from the hills. \ir-eddies 
rush arou it in all di tions, so much so that, rowing beneath 
ith the wind rtherly, it is sometimes hardly possible to make 
Ly against easterly pulls, a din sailing there with the wind north 
east the boat may have to be put round to meet a south-westerly 
unit When the wind is strong north-west, the Windgat 
juall ich is regular and powerlul, stretch in a broad 
bit lor a iple of mules nith-east lo sea, At the 
base oO the chill and in the titthe bay nm either side, purple 
ca’ pan flit fa ! on the still water, curve about, dodge the 
rocl ne inved butter th ind disappear as suddenly as 
ley cam Phey ecm tol lormed by bundles ol wind, as 
! ere, al from a height upon the sea. Pulls too iong 
to retain the cat’s-paw shape strike water further 
Hour the itl they are commonly a purple bia k where the 


st, and behind and im tront a slightly opalescent 
a few gallons of nuilk had been spilt into the green 

tinea lor reasons connected, no doubt, with the 
winds impact—the colouring 1s reversed, and only 


tf the jutll are purple, Like that are the aforesaid 


" ruin | kers that follow a boat round and catch it 


RY 
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aback. Puffs still stronger proceed straizht out to sea and make 
it feather white, or raise wonderlul streaks of foam, like lace 
without any cross stitches. Whether the streaks diverge, or 
appear to « onverge—and they do both--also depends probably on 
the angle between wind and water. A little out from High 
Down is a spot called the Doldrums, the exact position of which 
varies with the wind. Squalls dart around it, but do not o‘ten 
break into its calm. Fishermen go a mile to sea in order to 
avoid the place, because it must be cross d with the help of 
oars, and because on emerging from it one never knows on 
which side the first squall is coming. High Down is bad to 
pass; | have seen a boat beneath it let the sheet fly six times and 
haul down twice; but it is there that squalls are at their loveliest, 


\Watched from the top of the cliff, they are the winds’ playfulness 
made visible For men in a boat they are the winds’ caprice, 
and at night the winds’ devilry, only half visible—spiteful 
tormenting and uncanny. STEPHEN REYNOLDs. 


Jy ¥ - r . , 
A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
RS. HUMPHRY WARD has never written anything 
more poignant or tender than are some of the scenes 
in her new work, Diana Mallory (Smith, Elder). 
llere she has pi tured her own ideal woman with an 
insight, imagination and sympathy for which it ts not 
easy to find a parallel. And these noble qualities have been 
well seconded by invention, a humbler but very necess:.ry part 
of the novelist’ equipment, ller long experience Of plots bh 
enabled her to treat them with a precision leaving nothing to b 


desired. Hers is now no 'prentice hand. We know of scarcely 


any other book containing an equal number of critical situations ; 
and yet thev are not forced, but arise so spontaneously that it i 

difficult for us to realise how care fully Mrs. Humphry Ward must 
have considered them before putting them on paper. But to 
use a sporting simile, she is “on the spot every time”; in the 
early part of the book, at least, not an incident, scarcely a word, 
is thrown away. She reminds us of a skilled workman, every 
uccessive blow of whose hammer tells on his’ material. 
Phe heroine is taken through a variety of incidents that 
would) have been harrowing and sensational under less 
kilful treatment, but here fulfil Arnold’s dictum that the 
function of poetry is “to solace and sustain.” Yet in the 
book Mrs. Ward's literary faults are as obvious as_ her 
virtues. She is still under the dominion of an old convention. 
Phe modern spirit would have written finis on page 297. Here 
the girl’s act of renunciation 1s complete, and the weakness of 
Oliver's character fully laid bare Whether the book ends or 
not, it hascome to an ending, and two human beings, after having 
come into tragic contact, depart on their several ways: the woman, 
though seared, yet strong in her wretchedness ; the man doomed by 
failure at the crucial test to go from bad to worse. But such an 
ending would not meet the old requirements. The man’s selfish 
heart has to be changed, the virl’s taith and virtue to be rewarded, 
and therefore the novelist has to spur her steed onward to the extent 


of another 200 pages, devoted to a description of the unreal and 
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SAFE FROM S7ORAL 


impossible ; unreal because in natural iife things do not happen 
I:thiopian doth not 
the leopard his spots. Olivet 


»; impossible because the change h 


skin nor Darsham, intention 
ally on his inventor’s part or not, is a very poor character. 
His sense of honour is not, to say the least of it, fine or 


scrupulous. Morally, be has no fibre or self- dependence, 
thinks it impossible to begin a career on £1,000 a year and his 
wife’s income, which would be all be got if martying without 
his mother’s sanction, and resembles in many respects “the poor 
cat i’ the adage.” After six months of Parliamentary experience, 
after being jilted by Alicia, after being reduced to death's doot 
by illness resulting from an accident, he was still the same inferior 
creature as belore, and could not have enjoyed the respect of the 
trained intellect and fine morality of Diana Mallory. No doubt 
love has been known to surmount moral repugn ince, treachery 
and ill-faith; but that probably occurs only when it rests on a 
basis of physical attraction. Even “the nut-brown mayde,” 
whom we have always considered the type of unreasoning faith, 
would not have longed for the greenwood with a hero who weighed 
her against money and was as untrue to his oldest friend as to 
her. In a word, Mrs. Humphry Ward exaggerates the domina- 
tion of sex till it becomes a colossal absurdity. Iurther, although 
the domain of will has tio limits, so that men and women by their 
Own reso. ution have come out of the fire of experience like gold 
twice relined, these rare changes are not effected in the interva 
of a busy Parliamentary season. The sudden change of character 
by Which the villain was, by a look or a word, transformed into a 
untis a device iorbidden to the great artist who would paint 
nature and humanity as they are. The chief weakness of the 
book lies In its straggling plot, and a broken-backed plot is 
invariably the mother of irrelevance. It is noteworthy, but not 
unnatural, that this irrelevance should not be very noticeable til! 
alter the point we have described as the climax. What remains 
The setting of the ry 1s 


Ward’s mind 


is perilously near being anti-climax. 
characteristic of the author; Mi 


Hump iry 


LIME, 


have ceased to be topical that the vitality of a 
character can be gauged. It however, ch ef] 
as a moral teacher that Mrs. Llumpbry Wat 
has to be judged, and as a moralist she deserv 
unstinted praise. Her book is a lesson in tort 
tude. The sufferings inflicted are of the spirit, 
not of the body. Itis true that Oliver's d 
tress is due toa physical accident, but \ 
does not count. What shall be done wit I 
“secret woes the world hath never kno 
How are wounded pride and wounded honou 
to be relheved llow is wounded love to | 
healed ? It is an answer to these questiot tha 
Mrs. Humphry Ward attempt Her recipe 1 
the ancient expedient, to substitute an im f 
an outer life, thus going back unconsciously t 
“*the voices, the aves, thr wes,’ Peace com 
from within, not from without. It was the 
message of Marcu \urell iS as oO 
Him who. said The Kinedom of God 1 
within you.” And the Socialist par 
the Sale thought anothet turn i 
quot > I ( aistie ed irl, as though 
inspiration, * Blessed are they that mourt 
they shall be comforted.” \nd th i yal 
meaning of *comilort i” yuld appear to be it in tim " 
torious peace is reached from which the soul can look out on a 
world’s strivings and worries and not be frightened or dism | 
‘rom this citadel looked out in security early Christian m I 
and Pagan philosopher. lt was the way Diana’ it id 
trodden and she herself had started and would have pursued sa 
for the novelist’s wish to make a happy en Phe minor 
characters of the story are drawn skillally and cleverly, t wh 
not with venius. \t times we are tempted to y aloud tor 
Jane Austen's sense of humour. Ilo iiimitals! yald tha 
caustic pen have made such a figure as that ol ily Niton 
her queer white face and b ick eye live ith malee. Si 
james Chide and Mr. lerrier are well drawn, but they 
the benevolent uncles of convention. Mi \heia Drak 
of the most living characters in the book, and her portra 
how mercilessly one clevet whan can expo he foibles at 
weaknesses of another. 
IHOTOGR AP H1IC 
THE PHOTOGRA : 





is an echoing-chamber for th 


day, and her pretty love-tune 


flute note from 


Possibly it may be « 
a clef. 
soné play parts so publi 
leader of the Opp sition, Home Se 
so torth, she is tempting identification. 


When 


vraph take 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman. 


resembles 


Char les 


and 


other 


in 
Ru 


i 


Irom 


sell, 


adies 


Su 


onsidered by many 


some 


particulars 


and 


have 


a writer makes 
as 


several 


points in ¢ 


qu Sti 


1ises 


like acie 


n 


as 


of 


a Babel of Parliamentary no 


her dramati 


Prime 


Wi liam H ire 


of th 


characters of to-day and yesterday. 
sympathy need b 


Minister, 


ret wy 


l'errier appears to bea kind of ¢ MN posi 


té¢ 
\ 


url 
Sir James (¢ 


the 


pn 


late 
peere 


Mon 





j 


and 
Mr. 


and Sit 


wilh 


Very little 


felt for such guesswork. 


\s 


ana 


Live 
ulhie 
se | 

e 


arule, ‘the true story”? Is grossly untrue 
the literary portrait false, for it is the busin« 
of the artist to be true to life as a whole 
not subservient to any particular facts. In 
long run, it matters not a jot whether “ail « 
out of the carver’s brain” or whether a | 
character was utilised. Sir Jolin lalstaff, a 


know him in the company of 


Hal and Dame Quickly, would be neither be 
hes 


John Fastolf who actually lived. 


nor 
ud 


worse through 


iI 


having 


Poi 


y 


»n 


id Prince 


ticlans and other pe ple die, questions 


hour pass like autumn leave 


il d 


il 


‘! 
Ler 


they are all out of the way and topical allusions 


Koyal Society of Pair 
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shad by the 


msociation kK 


ho pitiality ol | 


Londoners at 


recent years, 
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photography 
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AIREDALE 
Lite Aire terrier ‘ tence about forty 
\ i wo itt t hative of Ui 
wa t ) nal home int 
\ th \! is been k 1 by 
ra lt is first | t le terrier, 
th ter rrier, late lL} tern ind fina 
\u \ It ist hit { ull th rrier varieti 
{ ‘ 1 L bel Irom 4 ) ) st) () " ) rf 
il rictit t be cla t 
ertier ha i ! yu | ed, i 
clu yg tH 1 | a 
tlre ‘ ) l il i 
wactet tL perl t | 
{ i to wb \ T l n 
ile for the latte 
| iturally ! cs 
uncles ) fan nature lt is pas 
r t ul | ind uf pro ( \ 
trill L bbickixe int i yrtin T 
paAniIoOn Del raretv, il evet un 
\ a wa dog wt ha rival 
Op ) ‘ ra to the tore used 
n the ey ul terrier, Sone 
vuthoritie think that th \iredal 
ot to iV ! it 1 to the tler 
l, the Welsh harrier, the bu 
terrier ind thie ep () 
it Lia it had it origin it I 
( between Lie olter-h nal wa 
‘ ) Live hit y Val ( ol 2D | 
haired terriet » common in 
istrict rty or filty year wo. | 
un that, whatever other bree | GOOD 
ere used, th tter-hound was o 
t its progenitors lor many years the Aire e had only a 
local reputati Ml was kept almost entirely by the working 
iss In its early days i wa ery popular with vame- 
iN pers, vhbo tound it not Only t a capable ot dome 
| the work « ted of a terres ul l@, O1 account of 
i ill ) id human lil i story of the Atireda 
a W iM oi the early venul when classes 
were given to itat Bingley. About 1883 Airedales were given 
a pla nt j of the Birmingham Sho ln 1886 
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it 1 wl happy zur flect for 
5 xactly suited The sp id activity o S is rendered «as onl 
tovraphy could ha rendered i it o convincingly, honestly ar 
‘ yt t $ t trace of seif-consciousness. Ti ture Is an impromptu 
wth all th lof a I sful impromptu; anl it ts, no tht, lar 
" sO vy of the American photographs have this impromptu air ti 
they su i in appearing so unphotozraphic and so laboured. It would 
ur to speak thus sweepingly of the Americin works and not to indicat 
tuat there are noteworthy excep ions) Mr EF 'uard Steichen, in his ** Noctari 
Versailles,” exhibits o of the very finest pictorial photograph ver seen in 
this countrv, and achieves that rarest of productions t photograph wi 
lence 1S both technical and pictorial in un In listinguisha 
t ! \ somin foreground of bacustrad is ypped ya n 
) ' EN of a white builli lit v a con rited light tl 
mw from whi spreads to the r sky abov The whole scer 
idea n icate Hortle is nd unstrained rh ire | 
ica ircely p to some of Mr, St ven’s other prints, str 
i lyn they we; an Ww canno ' ‘ th poserva m tha i x 
vhich uumbers ten m hrom ictures and a quantity of colour p 
might with acdvanta ve bl 1 wee 1 a little, Indeed, a niller tot 
num r ol frames o t wi Vol hhetv naie tor rei ira r tha 
weakn Ilalve the number of Mer Sceichen’s exhibits, for examp!l in 
“ should a precia t remain mor than doully r Ww would th 
h e obtained t cream of h wor nl Vv i them hun and i 
in an isolation w i woull hav ) them vreater ju in id of in 
pe row In t ( itre of t room is a ] ion Oo t rom 
yeraphs yictures In natural colour which ral ) MiSs 
no of vho wishes to m tl rcqibuinta ‘ s latest mary 
\W ho to allud to eu m anot r Occasio means 
mention t noi wider tha th ru h 1 no n unig 
< ! ) TT ) t fir-t trait ol t ro $ ‘ may t 
revolutiont photosrapuy tid ' ' an Pech ia influenc ‘ 
| it \ few oth or olour-pho ovraphs, not autochromes, ¢ n from 
(sermany rh are wiat are cal i nullipie gum-print ma not 
l fuse with the products of the autochrome piate, which, of cow 
th we not for a moment inten led ,7 much less to imita \ few 
coloured oil-prints are also hung, ant should be notice!l, as being early 
examples of yet another new development of photographic art lo plain 
th methods vy wil 1 they are pro tuc | would of ivy too much sp 
sullt it to say thit while the mae m th paper 18 photo ip) i 
produce’l, it is actually composed of oil pigment It will thus seen tha 
both art ally an? scientifically the exhibition of the Puotoeraphic Salo 
this vear well worth @ Visit oy ll persons anxtous to un i in th prouress 
which is being made in current photography, 
TERRIERS 
ail 4 re . 
the Airedale Terrier Club was formed, and naturally gave a 
great fillip to the breed, which soon became popular. The 
ting instinct of the West Riding has always been loyal to 
this terrier, which bears the name ot one of its most beautiful 
dales. ne town of Otley has | mney been re myn “las t 
Mecca of the breed, and at its annual show, held in the month of 
Mav, mav be seen the finest collection of .\iredales in t 
country. [tis no uncommon thing for over a hundred specime 
to be benched. So keen 1 th mn 
petition, that many which are pa 
over by the judges would put some ot 
the South Country winners through 
their paces. The Airedal terriet 
to-day is a much-improved dog from 
What It was, Sav, ten or hiteen yeu 
ag ‘There is now unanimity as to type. 
One of the best kennels oft \ire 
dal in the South of England 1 
that owned by Mr. and Mi Bane 
Condy ot Kenley, surrey. Lhe 
kennels are built in a paddock, which 
Is easy Of access from the hou Lh 
site isa very suitable one, being 60 
above sea-level and « ose to the beautilu 
Kenley Commo The number of dog 
at “ Wenilworth”’ is not large, but all 


are of the highest quality and pedigre 
The best terrier in the | 
Champion Huckleberry Lass (IK.C.S.B. 


KENNEIS 


1593). Her pedigree is of the best, 
as she owns Champion Crompton 
Marvel as her sire and Miss Salt as het 
HEAD Copyright. dam. She is one of the most typica 
specimens on the show-bench, and few 
would question her right to be called the best of her sex in this 
country. To criticise her would be supertluous. — It is sufficient 
to say that she 1s a_ perfect example of what an Airedai 
terrier should be. Her prize list is renarkab!e, including as 
it does no fewer than nine championships awarded at 1 
best shows and under expert judges. Her challenge certificat 


were won at Shrewsbury (Mr. Marples), Southend (Mr, | 
Zoological Gardens (Mr. Maude Barrett), Botani (; 
(Mr. Buckley), Hemel Hempstead (Mr. McLaren), 


evrill), 
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Mr. Marsden), Botanic Gardens (Mr. 
Ciarkson), Taunton (Mr. Dudbridge 
Green). In addition to these she has 
been reserve for the championship 
vht times. Tluckleberry Lass holds 
the unique position of : having won 
challenge certificates on three suc- 
essive occasions at the Joint Terrier 
Show, thus making a record. She has 
won nearly fifty first prizes at such shows 
as Birkenhead, Ranelagh,Crystal Palace, 
\lanchester, keasthourne, Hastings and 
Southampton, Iler list of special prizes 
is equally remarkable. At Ranelagh, 
in [gO4, she won the rose bowl for the 
best Airedale puppy in the show. At 
Crufts’, in 1g05, she was awarded one 
t the new century shields, and at 


Southampton the silver cup for the best 
ow. At the Joint Terrier 


Show this vear she won the veteran’s 


bitchin the s 


cup and the special prize for the best 
brood bitch. She has also figured 
larcelv in brace and team classes. At 
Hlemel Hempstead, with Huckleberry 


linn, she won the silver cup and A5 7. Fal, CH. HUCKLEBERRY LASS. Copyricht 


for the best brace in the’ show. 





fhe competition on this occasion was very keen, including, as his beautiful eves and head give him a perfect terrier expression ; 
it did, thirty-five braces, among them some of the best dogs in he isas fast asa greyhound an verydocile; he isa great favourite 
the country. The with the family 


reserve was given and is much at 
tached to the little 


son of the house; 


toa brace of cham- 
pion bulldogs. Th 
judges were as & stud dog het 


Colonel Claude making a great 


Cane, Dr. Turner name and is— in 
ud Mir. lloulke mineh ademana 
\t Hastings, with among the Lest 


Hlackleberry Hec- 
Lol ind Liu kie 
berry Hlowler, she 


VAS t rded_ the 


breeders ; he is 
already the sire ot 
Clonmel De . 
mander, Huckle 


aftv-guinea cup for berry Hytton, 


the best team in lluckleberry 
the show. When lIlenchman and 
the write! tw her some very eVood 


she was in the p:nk 
ft condition. ‘J 
best doy in this 


pups at present too 
young toshow. He 
has not been much 


kennel is Iluckle exhibited, lout 


berry Finn whenever he ha 
(IX. S.LB. 693 ¥ had the oppor 
lle was born on tunitv. ha done 


September 4tl credit to his ken 

nel: he made In 
début at Hemel 
ing bemg byCham Ilempstead undet 


pion Royal Regent = 7, Fail, FIUCKLEBERRY FINN. Copyrieht Mr. Royston 





out of Countess Mills, who gave 
(Champion Master Royal out of Champion Leerams Princess); him four firsts and reserve championship to Champion Crompton 
his Lody .s good and his legs and feet leave n thing to be desired ; Performer. At Darlington, under Mr. I. M. Jowett, he won 
three firsts and reserve championship to 

Champion Crompton QOorang, \gain 

at Hlemel He inpstead he won two 

conds and reserve championship, \t 

this show the competition for cham 

pionship honours wa » keen that the 


judge took three-quarters of an hour to 
decide between Finn and Champion 
Lance-Corporal Smyth.  Tluckleberry 
linn is now at his best, and is a d 

to be remenrrbered bv il who wish 
to breed \iredale of the true type. 
Another terrier fit for the keenest 
competition is Huckleberry lect 

(K.C.S.15. 1452 IX). His sire was Clot 

mel Chilperie and his dam My Lady. 
lle is a dog of beautiful colour, with a 


dense harsh coat; his eat riage 1 
perfect, and e ba a vl hort back 
Lo ee this doy ata ww issomethiu ‘to 


be remembered. lle a eseverything but 
ask tor the prize. The writer bas never 
seen such a natural ** shower,” with the 
exception ithesn 


Babette of Moreton 


Oth « lie, Champion 
. Whata picture she 
WaS as he tood betore the judge 
Hector has won about forty first and 
thirty second prizes. At Hastings in 
7. Fall, UUCKLEBERKY HUBERT. yricnt. 1go5 he id quite a field day. Ile won 
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three first prizes and the silver cup for t e best terrier in the 
show, as well as that for the best dog of any breed, and five other 
cups, also seven silver spoons. \t Orpington he was awarded 
first open, first limit; at Ashford first limit, first novice; at 
Fulham Captain Bailey gave him first novice, first any variety in 
the show and second for any variety terrier; at Eastbourne, with 
Champion Huckleberry Lass, he yn the silver medal for the best 
brace, and with Huckleberry Finn they won that for the best 
team. On several occasions he has carried off the special prize 
for the best in the show. The oldest terrier in the kennels is 
Huckleberry Nell (K.C.S.B. 1266 H her sire was Champion 
lone Masterpiece and her dam Rock-lFerry Sensation; she is 
nearly seven years old, but retains many of those good points 
which attracted Mr. Banes Condy when he bought her at one of 
the People’s Palace OWS, her prize list rea hes the grand total 
of 150, among them being the following: Bristol, first and 


7. Fa 

challenge certificat 
tor the best in the 
amony her prover 
Hilda, Alfreston P 
sold to go abroad ; 


Hovoria (K.C.S.B. 
Hussar (sold for 
Switzerland), and 
is by : 
Midland Royal out 
of Lady Lorna; 
this bitch has not 


been olten shown, 


( hampion 


butat birmingham 
she won third in 


the pen Class; al 
the National 
lerrier Club Show 
she won third in 
the open class and 
at Crutlts’ e was 
a WwW arded two 
seconds and AT 
third. A terrier 


worthy of notice 
is Lluckleberry 
Llubert, who Wolk 
three firsts (limit, 
novice and puppy) 
ana 
thirds at the 
recent Joint 
lerrier Sh lle 
is splendidly bred, 


at LTaunton, 
t ‘oO 


Ww. 


being by Clonmel] 
Wizard (litter 
brother to Cham- 


Roval Mi 
mut of Feldon 


pion 


tres 


now: 


1V 


at and many other 
at ul 
puppy by Huckleberry Finn. 


) 


Maidenhead (1go 3), five firsts 


ire 


‘ 


> 


MUCKLEBERRY 





HECTOR. 


Copyright. 
and special 
her recordas a brood bitch is goo 
Huckleberry Hermit, 
winners which 


land 
Lluckleberry 


have been 


e present time she is rearing a beautiful 
Another good bitch is Hluckleberry 
MM) he is litter ter to Huckleberry 


av 





fal’, THE 


PICK OF 


THE KENNEL 
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7. Fail, 


DOG PUPPY THREE MONTHS OLD. — epyright. 
I'rivolity (dam of Champion Feldon Flowergirl). 
many winners which have passed through kennels 

Huckleberry Rover, Huckleberry Lady, Huckleberry 
Ilussar (a very big winner on the Continent), Hue kleberry 
Hermit, Huckleberry Husheen, Huckleberry Haidée, Huckle- 
berry Helena, Huckleberry Howler, Huckleberry Heroine, 
Huckleberry Hilda, Kenley Jumbo, etc. There“are some very 
good brood bitches and young stock at Kenley, among the latter 
being two fine puppies about four months old. Mr. Banes 
Condy, who is a member of the Kennel Club, is a recognised 
authority on the breed, and has officiated as judge at many of 


the leading championship shows. H. Boycorr Oppy. 


Among the 
these 
are 


THE TRIBULATIONS ' 


OF THOMAS. 


FOUND Thomas digging potatoes in the garden. Thomas 
is an institution. He lives not by years, but by periods, 
und has gone through a long evolution. Somewhere in 
the Stone Age he was groom to the family whose horti- 

In the Middle 


cultural interests he at present supervises. 


Ages he was coachman. It has always remained a riddle to me 
why so many gardeners are old. | suppose they have gone 


through similar stages; and, alter all, there is a certain fitness 
in the idea, and a certain beauty in the notion of an old man 
spending the latter days of his life in such close communion with 
the earth to which he will return. Thomas has a face like a 
crab-apple in November, ripening in his own Yorkshire pastures; 
and though the wrinkles and the old muscles 
have contracted, leaving once a healthy 


seam his face 


hollows where was 


lullness, his eyes retain the piercing blue and the ampli- 
tude of youth. 
Indeed, in the 
more dramatic 


parts of his narra- 
tions they appear 
more large and 
rotund than ever. 
I may mention 
that I have 
business in the 
earden, but the 
Colonel allows me 
to walk there when 
I want to, and, 
incidentally, | 
“take’’ Thomas 
when I find him. 

“ Good morn- 
Thomas,” I 


no 


ing, 
said, 

“Morning, 
ot.” Thomas 
blew very vigor- 
ously as he 
uprooteda gigantic 
potato. Fle is not 


so supple as he 
was, and as he 
always stands on 


his heels, finding 
that part of his 
feet more stable, 


AND THEIR OWNERS. 


Copyright. any exertion of a 
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bending description is accompanied with sundry grunts and 
stertorous respiration. 

**]’m sorry to hear from the Colonel that all the fruit has 
been eaten,” I ventured, merely conversationally. I Jittle 
thought the harmless remark would elicit any Vesuvian 
emotion, 

* Yes, sir: them bods has took ‘em all. A niver seed owt 
like it—them biacklods! Place fair swarms wick wi’ ’em. All 
gone at once, sir. There’s not a frewt left.” 

* Did they get through the nets, then?” I asked. 

It is impossible to reproduce the noise that Thomas uttered 
in answer, something between a snort and a neigh. 

**Nets!”’ he said. ‘Well, A’ll tell ‘ee, sir. T’Colonel, 
he bot some nets off a man when ’e come roun’—it'll be seven 
yearnow. A remember tday; it was a Tewsda; noa, it wasn’t 
it must a’ bin a Tursday, for A remember taakin’ t’owd mare up 
to Uvillage to be shod. Tursday it was, sir, an’ this ’ere man, 'e 
cam’ roun’ agadn tuther dad, knowin’ as how it would be time 
like. But Colonel, ’e wouldn’t buy none; said as how t’oald nets 
were good enough. Heugh! Why, look ’ee, sir, if A was to put 
them nets on these ‘ere strawberries, the leaves would groa 
through, and if A was to lift ’em up, they'd all come apart like. 
Natural; tihey’re all taanted wi’ t’raaén an’ sich, out in all 
weathers; fair rotten they are. Them bods ’—his eyes grew 
saucerlike-—“ them bods, they get in onywheres. Fair sickening, 
A tell ’ee, sir. A’ve seen a blackbod at them plums, A tell ’ee, 
sir, A’ve seen ‘im a-boltin’ ov ‘em whole. It caps owt. 
An’ when A ciims in tgarden of a morning like, A sees them 
a-gettin’ up from them ciirrants—by Gosh! A sees thousans of 
‘em, just like a flight o° rooks, sir” —Thomas rhymed rooks with 
stooks—* the air is fair black wi’ ’em, just like a flight o° rooks, 
sir. lair swarms wick wi’’em ... just like a——” 

“You must take the eggs a bit more,” I interposed, 
hurriedly. 

*\ does taak ’em, sir, when they’re about set, sir; there’s 
nowt tew it; it madaks noa difference. Place fair swarms wick 
wi’ ’em, an’ when A ciims in t’garden of a 

Thomas always recapitulates past metaphors, so | hastened 
to change the subject. 

“ There’s an awful lot of bluebottles in the conservatory,” | 
said. The conservatory is a small lean-to, where a vine or two 
struggle to keep up their reputation yearly, and manage to give 
quite a small show of grapes. The Colonel had complained 
bitterly of Thomas's heediessness in not mending a broken pane, 
and so allowing free entry to these pests —big, shiny, aggressive 
bluebottles. Thomas has a disdain for any part of the garden 
the Colonel takes any special care of. 

“Tleugh! them blewbottles,” he ruminated. “A = dodant 
knoa, A’m sure, how they've got in. [air nuisance it is. 
There's nod doin’ owt wi’ ’em.” 


IN THE 


Tue Bourson Roses. 

HE following interesting notes on the Bourbon Roses 
have been sent me by one of our most accomplished of 
rosarians, and | am in complete agreement with his 
remarks: * Bourbon Roses used to be regarded as the 
best for autumn, but since the advent of the Hybrid 

Tea they have been somewhat ignored. Yet the group contains 
some beautilul varieties, hardy and late-flowering. Most readers 
will know Souvenir de Malmaison, a charming old Rose of a clear 
pink colour with almost white edges; it has dainty buds, and 
even its large, flat, open flowers are not without beauty when 
the weatier is fine. This Rose has been, however, eclipsed by 
he Hybrid Tea, Souvenir du President Carnot, in beauty of 
bloom, although there is little to choose between them in 
character of growth. Now and then one comes across very fine 
standards of Souvenir de Malmaison (which should not be 
written Souvenir de /a Malmaison), and most majestic they 
appear when they have been carefully pruned. The climbing 
variety of this Rose I do not recommend; it is too vigorous and 
very shy blooming; I consider Pink Rover, which it resembles, 
a much better climber and deliciously fragrant. Mme. Pierre 
Ocer only needs to be grown to be admired. It always 
attracts attention, even in a very large collection, owing to 
Its beauty of form; row upon row of petals so evenly 
arranged, as though moulded in wax, and the colour is white 
merging daintily into lilac rose. It is, without doubt, a 
sport from Reine Victoria, an old variety of less attractiveness. 
I:veryone knows Armosa or Hermosa, which is planted by the 
thousand at Sandringham and in other large gardens. ‘This Rose 
is delightful, the colour a sort of mauve pink, the flowers very 
double and neat. It is often called a Chinese or Bengal, but it 
really belongs to the Bourbons; it is excellent for massing to 
form low hedges or to border carriage drives. It is almost as 
lree-flowering as the common Monthly Rose. Mrs. Paul is a 
very fine variety with vigorous growths, similar in character to 
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* There must be a pane broken somewhere,” I hazarded. 

Thomas looked entirely vacant, and nebulously eyed a robin 
that had taken up his position on the handle of the spade, using 
it as a coign of vantage from which to survey the newly-turned 
worms. 

** A doant knoad, A’m sure,” he repeated, obstinately. * It’s 
worse nor iver it ’as been,”’ he said, lugubriously. ‘ One year it 
was them caterprillers. Fair blawn wi’ fat, they was.” He 
waxed indignant that such reptiles should batten thus. ‘“ A tell 
ee, sir, they was fair blawn wi’ fat. A niver-——” 

“Yes, | know,” I said; “ but these bluebottles might have 
been——” 

“Well, there's nowt wrong wi’ t'glass, A knoa,” he inter- 
rupted, “nor wi’ t’'door, A knoé. A went in there Tewsday to 
fetch them packets of ‘belia seeds, an’ t'place was thick wi’ ’em, 
an’ biizzin’ round terriblie—like a bee-’ive,” he added, visibly 
brightening; “biizzin’ round . . . like a bee-’ive.”’ 

He turned to the spade, and discovered more potatoes. At 
this moment the Colonel walked up the path and spoke to him, 
quenching a final comparison to the beehive. 

“ Those lettuces have all run to seed, Thomas. Why don’t 
you send some in?” 

“Well, A’ll tell ‘ee, sir,” he said, with a potato in his 
hand. ‘ We've ’ad noa rain to spik of, and so they ‘as gone 
to seed quicker not : 

“Yes, I know,” said the Colonel. Heis used to Thomas. 
Thomas taught him to ride, but he cannot resist stamping when 
he fails to secure Thomas to the main point. 

* Yes, | know; but why don’t you send some in?” 

“ Well, it’s along of this ‘ere drowt, sir, so A pricked some 
out, an’ it’s the dryness, sir, that’s what's done it; so they ‘as 
gone to seed quicker nor last wu 

The Colonel gave it up. 

“And I’ve found a pane broken,” said he, “on the con- 
servatory, near the top. 1 want you to get a ladder and cover it 
up temporarily.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Thomas, with extreme melancholy. 
Thomas hates ladders. They present almost insurmountable 
architectural difficulties to his stiffened joints. 

“Them bees is awful—them flies, A should sad, sir. <A 
went to ietch them ‘belia seeds, sir, an’ t’place was full on ‘em, 
Like a bee-’ive, sir. Biizzin’ round _"" 

“| know, | know; it’s your own fault,” said the Colonel. 

“A told cook, when A took tiéaties in; ‘place is like a 
bee-‘ive,’ A said.” He shouldered his spade and stumped off, 
treading well on his heels, muttering ** bizzin’ round.” 

“And I shall want the pony-cart at three,” shouted the 
Colonel. 

“Very well, sir,” said Thomas, with, if possible, deeper 


melancholy. I. Croucn Tayior. 
GAR DEN. 
those of Mme. Isaac Periere, the seed parent. The flowers are 


very large, Carnation-like in shape, of a beautiful blush white 
colour with pink shading. It is an excellent Rose for large towns 
and cities. This variety has produced a very beautiful white 
sport named Mrs. Allan Chandler, which has all the good points 
of its parents. Both of these make good standards, pillars ot 
bushes. Mme. Isaac Periere is more a Bourbon than a Hybrid 
Perpetual, and a sweet old Rose it is, one of the best for a town 
garden, a north wall or for pegging down. = [Lt will also make an 
enormous head when grown as a standard, and it is most free- 
flowering when grown in this way. The colour is a clear light 
carmine. 
Bourbons. 
the flowers semi-double. It is generaily supposed to have been 
the parent of General Jacqueminot, which has undo ibtedly given 
us many of our best red Hybrid Perpetuals. We are also said 
to owe Liberty to this Rose, its parentage being Mrs. W. |. 
Grant crossed with the favourite Rose, General Jacquemin . 
therefore we cannot but value these old friends, knowing how we 
have had to depend upon them for the beautiful varieties we now 
enjoy. <A few other good sorts in this group are Lorna Doone, 
which has large, carmine-coloured flowers shaded with scarlet, 
very sweetly scented, and appearing both in summer and autumn; 
Zepherin Drouhin, a variety which was raised some forty years 
ago, very fragrant and Cherry pink in colour—it i: 
calied the thornless Rose, and is excellent for a pillar or the 
uprights of a pergola; Sir joseph Paxton, Marie Pare, Queen, 
Comtesse de Barbantanne and Acidalie.” 


Gloire des Rosomanes is usually grouped with the 
The colour is remarkable, a rich carmine crimson, 


sometime 


Moss AND WEEDS IN TURF, 


A CORRESPONDENT asks a question which we have received more than 
once during the past lew months; he sec ks for guidance on the way to keep 


lawns free trom moss and weeds We cannot give better advice than that 
tendered by Mr. Martin Sutton in the Journal of the Royal Horticuliural 


. The writer there mentioned that one of the must 


Suciety some time a 
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it that ly spot where the Lyn 
the Dristol Channe My Devon estuary takes 
unong the varied nes in a sea-lishing retrospect 
m embrace thirty years ot bait-drowning tn many 
ly port has not been commonly associated with 
ive scenery. The passes of the Gult of Mexico, 
atch the leaping tarpon, are no better than the 
One recall port beneath the trowning rock 
in dreamy mangrove swamps in Queensland and 
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certain amount of 


goo t can be ds he 
by 


dipping 1 
wooden ske Mer 
into: sulphuric 
acid, strony ir. 


bo! cacid, orone 


an p! i itt it 
ite the cents 
wl the pDiant 
There is, how 
ever, always the 
dancer of ki-ling 
erass as well, in 
addition towhich 


such preparations 


need very careful 
use, Or serious 
col sequence > 
may follow the 
operation, There 
1s one olber 
cause of anno 

ance in lawns 
with which 
owne’:s do not 


always know how 
to 


‘ 
deat ~ome- 


times hollows 


GUERNSEY GARDEN. Copyrignt  arpear throug 

the sinking of the 

it In th we of newly-miude lawns, the turf is generally not of sufficient 

maturity to cut up and roll In this cace the hollows should be filled with a 

thicl ri of sotlto the same level as the surrounding turf, and then 

mw witha similar mixture of vrass seeds Depressions in old lawns cat 

more ea rem ed In this case it is only necessary to cut and roll ti 

tur ) pvin ich hoilows, a fill up the bed underneath with fresh soil 

Phe turl nthen be repl d, pressed down and water 
Curious Gt rH OF A Fic Tris 

Phe alxve illustration of a fig tree is from a photograph taken in a 

ren in Guernsey by Miss M. Best. The stem of the tre is in th 

| hi rner, and the branches are trained over upright posts about 6ft. in 

h | vering asp 24tt. | Olt Tne growth was very thick ; though 

thet wer qu ntities of ties on the tree, they probably did not ripen Ww l 
rown in this wav, and it was kept more is A Curlust’'yv than tor its usceluin 


COASTS. 





ANOTHER 


METHOD. 


jamaica, in the sweltering roads of Aden, in the half-frozen 
Baltic and, with the single exception ol Lake Tahoe, in 
the Calilornian Sierras, the only picture which can compare 
with that Devon ¢ stuary is that of an auchorage off Hobart, 
under the friendly shadow of Mount Wellington, where, 


fishing closer to the South Pole than ever or ' 
1 once, in’ an August sunrise, caught some fish called 
** trumpeter.” It is, perhaps, hardly 


Tahoe, for its b 


beltore since 


fait 
Is 


to institute 


almost 


coMm- 


parisons with 


uty more than 
earti ly. 

lhe bass is probably the most sportive fish in British seas. 
It not more dashing than the mackerel, but weight counts 
ina fight, and a bass of 12ib. or r5lb. naturally gives more 
excitement a of 2ilb. We are compelled by 
tradition to regard the salmon and sea-trout as fresh-water fishes, 
though on what grounds it would be difficult to say, seeing that 
both spend the period of their greatest development in salt water. 
Nor is it likely that Lhe project rec ently set on toot for the introduc- 


tion of the striped bass of the New World into British seas will 


1S 


than mackerel 
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meet with either general encouragement. or practical success. 
The bass, therefore, retains the proud position of our premier 
sporting fish of the salt water. At any rate, though somewhat 
lax in his tastes, eating decomposed food in a dozk as readily as 
he seizes a fly cast in the surf, he fights like a gentleman. His 
tastes are so wide, his moods so varied, that, in one spot or 
another, he may be caught by every method known to the anglet 
—fly-fishiny, live-baiting, spinning, flout-fishing, or ground-tackle. 
A fish of warm seas, the bass is at his best on our Sovth Coast, 
but ranges up both sides of England, as far as the Wash on the 
Kast Coast and to the Menai Strait on the West. ‘The Atlantic 
seaboard of this island being the warmer, he is more in evidence 
there, and we find seaside resorts giving good bass-fishing further 
up that coast than the other, where Aldeburgh, in the southern 
part o: Suffolk, is the northernmost watering-place at which good 
bass are regularly caught every year. It is a curious fact that at 
no two neighbouring seaside towns are bass taken, as a rule, on 
the same Lait. This may in part be due to a purticular bait 
being more easily procured than the rest, but it also argues a 
very fickle taste on the part of the fish. Thus, at Aldeburgh it 
is hard to beat a phantom minnow. No further 
off than Felixstowe, a ragworm is as good as a 
spinner. ‘lies and spinners are the most deadly 
lure off the Ness at Margate and off Seaton 
in Devonshire; the living sand-eel is regarded 
as simply indispensable at Ramsgate, Shore- 
ham, Exmouth, Teignmouth and Pwllheli: 
mackerel or herring is first favourite when 
fishing from the sloping beach at Folkestone, 
Hastings or Sidmouth, or from the Passage 
bridge at Weymouth. ‘These by no means 
exhaust the list; indeed, we are only beginning 
to get a taste of the variety that appeals to this 
much-sought fish. Thus, at Newhaven thev 
like the red rubber eel; at Littlehampton and 
Padstow the green crab; at Poole, prawn; 
throughout South Cornwall, pilchard; at. Ilfra- 
combe, rubber baits; at Lynmouth, soft roe of 
herring; at Tenby, ray’s liver or a bait made 
t bass skin; at Barmouth, a similar bait made 
from tle white under skin of a plaice. In addi 
tion to these | have caught bass on lugworm, 
bloater, bacon rind, mussel and probably half 
i-dozen other baits if it were worth while trying 


to remember them. \nyone taking up sea- 
ishing as a new sport may be tempted, on 
reading this list of baits that wili catch ba 

to give up all idea of enthusiasm for a sport 


SO Tidiculousiy easy. If the bass, adimittedly 


ihe most prized of all the sea angler’s fish, will 
take anything and everything dangled before 


it on a hook, where is the use of trying to 
tudy such fishing ? I shall be glad to heat 
this expression of opinion from the new recruit A TUH/lhD 


iter his first summer among the bass that are 
not worth the catching. What he will find, gaining his know 
edge in the school of experience, the only school tot ye who 
rush in where angels fear to tread, is that bass are not quite so 
easy to catch in the seaas on paper. He will also ascertan 
once and for all, that each of the foregoing baits has it propel 
mode of use and its proper place. Thus, he may trail a piece ot 
bloater or a green crab behind his boat for a week, or let a-rabbet 
mit or fly lie on the bottom for a month, and never be the richer 
bya single bass. The ray’s liver, so valued in backwaters round 
lenby, would not stay on the ho ok, much less catch a fish, in the 
swift tides off Margate Ness. A live prawn, killing enough beside 
the Poole Bridge on dark nights, would not move a bass a vard 
from his lair in the Devon estuary; and the tasty soft crab, o1 
mackerel head or soft roe, each and all irresistible, close to the 
land, where bass are ina grubbing mood, would be scorned in 
the dancing waters off some headland, where one after another 
will succumb to a cast of flies or a bright spinner worked 
cunningly among the wave crests. There is one bait which 
would, 1 should imagine, tempt a bass to its fall in’ most 
tuations, and that is a lively sand-eel; but it is impossible to 
prove this, for you can only get living sand-eels in comparatively 
lew places, and few baits are more difficult to transport without 
injury. tis his habit of feeding at all depths, more perhaps than 
any other fish, even than the mackerel, which makes the bass so 
uselul a fish to the sportsman. You can catch him at the top ol 
the water on flies or rubber baits, either casting from the rocks 
into the surf or trailing the lures behind your boat. You can 
catch him halfway down on unleaded drilt-lines, baiting with 
pilchard, sand-eel or green crab. ‘There are times when, round 
(quays and pier-heads, nothing is more deadly than a sand-eel on 
Hoat-tackie; while, in fishing from a sloping beach, with a 
bait of squid or mackerel, you have to use a heavy lead and cast 
out so as to fish on the bottom, just behind the break of the 
wes. The manner of catching the bass on light tackle and 
lrom a drifting boat in the Devon estuary, referred to above, has 
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been more than once described in Country Lire, and need 
not be reconsidered. It is an interesting and artistic styl 
of fishing, its enjoyment enhanced by the beauty of the 
moorland river at davbreak, just as the sun is stealing over the 
chimneys, and the rising waters are driving gulls, rooks and 
pigeons off their common feeding-ground on the cockle-bank im 
mid-stream. Fhe fish have not, during the last year or two, 
been either quite so large or quite so plentitul as they were 
when | last wrote of the sport in these pages; but the chances 
remain at least equal to those of any other resort on the 
South Coast. 

wo other scenes in a long and varied acqevuntance with 


the bass occur to memory, which may be new to readers of 
this paper. We are in a small boat not more than 200yds. 
from the beach of a little seaside resort near tl 
of Devon. “Way up” the coast are the white clifls of Dorset ; 
in the other direction the eye lights on the darker red extolled 
by Eden Puillpotts anJ otier lovers of the Duchy. No piet 
breaks the continuity of the shingle beach, and such little 


eastern limit 


prddle-steamers as all through the summer fetch and earry 
freights of pleasure seekers between this and 
neighbouring resorts have to run right up on 
the beach and land or take off their passs 

gers by a gangway. Many a good bass is 
caught from yonder beach by those who have 
the time and patience to sit beside a couple of 
line +, CXC h baited with the head of a mackerel: 
but it 1s not the best of sport hauling su 

gallant fish through the break of the waves and 
up the shingle, and the somewhat intimate 
admiration of a crowd of trippers is also not 
the most welcome accompaniin t to one’ 
enjoyment. We are better out here in ou 


litthe boat, which a lusty young mot 
Devon is rowing slowly up and down and 
across the tide, when the rod sis nearly 
pulled out of our hands and the reel crow 


with delight as a fine’ bas 
cleamme am the sunhivbt, teu oll th Lanne 
and heads away from us. Phe other rod i 
taken in, and we follow the fish, reeling in lin 
as occasion olfers. It is not a very lone fieht, 
lor we are in open water, with nothing to feat 


in the way of snags or bridges, and the fish 


does not weigh more than 5lib., 1b as much; but 


he gives a pretty 5min. of lively argument alter 


his kind, and our little erilse-rod bends vers 
gracefully in tribute to his fighting powers lt 
is a pity to gall so well-conditioned afi 
and the net is slipped under him. Out 
the rods again, and, worse luck, the TL 


one gives the first sign of a visitor, this tim 
a fish of nearer Slb. Later on, the other rod 
IVA) takes charge, and by breakfast-time each of them 

has caught four fish of a total weight of probably 
25lb., a pretty catch tor litthe more than two hours’ fishing 
Lhe eare thes hool ba , and the bigver lish are all caught trom 
the beach. A hundred miles further west there is a little weed 
erown cove that might be Neptune’s own antechamber, a fairy 
pot where you can le in a ror king boat, lar from the troubles ot 
the world, and dream away lite to the eternal song of the sea. 
So clear is the water that from the clill overhead you can watch 
every wriloing 


a? 


crawling creature ot the ea-bed, and ins the 


ordinary way it would be hopeless to try to cateh fish in’ so 


transparent a pool. Yet there are occasions. — or the last thre 
days a gale has been raging outin the Channel. Costing collie 

have run in under the Deadman like frightened creatures betor 
the hounds, and they will cower under the cliffs until 
a change of wind bids them face the. lesser danger 
in deeper water. The bass on uch occasions also creep 
under the lee of the land and pick up what loot they can, chiefly 
uch ivoury backwash iS rolls in trom the adjoining hbacbour, 
where there is a busy trade in pilchards during six months of t 

year. Ilither we have come in the hope of picking up som 


thing big. We have approached cautiously from the lind side 
fearful of disturbis g the fi h, which must see our every move 
ment in such limpid shallows, and notsel y we have moored 
the boat fore and aft between the rocks. ‘Two rods are put out, 
though there is only one angler. It may be at once admitted 
that this is gorge-fishing—what the Americans, who catch tarpo 
in this way at ort Myers, call “ still-fishing "—and not very 
high-cla $ sport. It is, in fact, only allowable during t ese SLOTINY 
interludes when the outer pollack-grounds are closed to fishin 
and it 1s a matter of either trying fora bass in the coves, or loatn 
on dry land. ‘There is no lead on the rods, but a single lat 
hook embedded in a pilchard minus only the head, Ten yards or 
twenty yards ot line are pulled olf the reel, and the bait 1s swung 
out towards some sandy flats on which the bass are known to 
erub for food on a rising tide. Then there is nothing for it but 
to wait. You can eat lunch, or smoke tobacco, or read t 
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! ny paper, or the latest detective story. You cannot do any 

| il t I j until, oner or iater, you see the slack line 

» you have left the seat creeping away through the 

I } er and quicker, then with a rush! \nd now you 

p ip the ro ‘ ne mighty strike and play Mr. Lass to the 

TRIENCH-DIGGING 
\ 44 # — J J i J 

| t reat mistake to uppose 
mat vive june tion of entrench- 
{ I ne that concerns onl 
engineers and line battalions; and 
in ivin’ a hort account ot the 
tre } Tu irl the last summer 
term tov the Monkton Combe School 
Cadet Corp | uuld like to lay 
em is, not y on the importance 
ol earluiworks, which every mililery 
critic will acknowle e, but also on the 
er ittaching to this branch of 
military science. I should say, first of 
ll, that the corps is an infantry and 
not a el neering Company, and trom 
bevinning to end the work was entirely 
wunlary. lhere l no of inised 
ystem ot reliefs as laid down tn the 
niulitary engineering manuals, since the 
cadet would turn to the work at 


odd times with pick and shovel when 
cricket was over. Many a half-holiday 
was devoted to the work by some who 
were especially enthusiastic, and on 
one occasion me members of the 
corp voluntarily gave up a whole 
Honday to “trenchi iy. lor this 


reason it 1 unpossible to estimate 


tive time taken lor the ( ynplete 
work. lt was carried out by means 
of ten pi k ind ten shovels borrowed 
irom a neighbouring engineer com ke. G. Hoar 
pany, but it was not long before these 


were reduced in number by breakave limber was required 


for the bomb-proof shelter, the magazine and the protected 
look-out, which were roo'ed over. Most of this and nearly 
cull Uhve udbays were bought. The digging was not done in 


uniform, but in the plainest ot plain clothes; in fact, football shorts 
and old flannels were generally fouad to be most suitable. The 
ite was selected, not from a strategic point of view, but because 
it was the only piece of land available for the purpose, and 
consisted of some rough ground lying between the cricket-field 
ind the Midford Brook. ‘The first illustration gives a general 
view of the fire-trench from the front. Trenches, of course, 
must be made as invisible as possible, otherwise they olfler a 
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galf. He, poor gentleman, has the hook so deep in his “ innerds ” 
that he will not get away, and you can put him out of his misery 
as soon as possible. An ignoble ending for a gallant fish, and 
one to be countenanced only when the conditions are unfavour- 
able for a more sportsman-like “despatch.” I. G. AFLAt 
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FIRE-TRENCH FROM THE FRONT. Copynigh 


good target for the enemy’s guns. These trenches were dug on 


iow-lying ground with a line of trees and bushes in the rear. The 
foreground was assimilated to the background as far as possible, 
and the sandbags were covered over with turf. The bushes in 
front are not a natural growth, but were planted there in order 
to screen the trenches, great care being taken that they should 
not interfere with the view from the loopholes. At a distance of 
2ooyds. or 300yds. the earthworks were almost invisible. It 
should be mentioned that the photograph was taken some days 
after the annual inspection, for which the trenches were made. 
In the interval some of the artificial cover had been displaced ot 
removed, and the sandbags show more clearly than was originally 
thecase. The second photograph gives 
a general view of the nre-trench from 
the rear. It is divided into sections by 
traverses to protect the defenders from 
enfilade fire, and to localise the effect 
of bursting shells. All the loopholes 
were screened by pieces of canvas sewn 
on to the sandbags in order to prevent 
the light from shining through the 
loopholes and thus giving away the 
position of the trenches. Further to 
the left was a protected look-out for 
the commanding officer, giving a good 
view of the field of fire in all directions. 
It was entirely roofed over by brush- 
wood and sandbags, and for this reason 
it was impossible to photograph it. It 
contained a seat, a telephone and a 
ledge for his maps, despatches, etc. 
The last picture shows the bomb proof 
shelter tor supports, capable of contain- 
ing almost the whole garrison of the 
trenches. The supports are brought 
up to the firing line through a zigzag 
communication trench. The shelter 
was dug out to a depth of Sit. in its 
lowest part. A framework of timber 
was then made, and rooled overt 
with bacon boxes filled with earth, 
brushwood, loose earth and sandbags. 
The iron pipe visible at the further end 
contains the telephone wires connecting 
the look-out mentioned above with a 


Copyright. protected post on the bank of the brook 
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in rear. Telephonic 
communication was 
also established 
between the look- 
out and a signalling 
observatory some 
distance to the leit. 
This was con- 
structed of three 
spars iashed 
together forming an 
inverted tripod 
secured by guy- 
ropes. It was 25ft. 
in height and carried 
a crow’s-nest. The 
signaller on the 
observatory was in 
communication with 
a heliograph station 
near the top of a 
hill on the extreme 
left of the position, 
which, without the 
observatory, would 
have heen invisible 
from the trenches. 
There was also a 
mavazine well in 
rear of the fire- 
trench, with which 
it was connected by 
a covered passage. F/. G. Hoare. 
The magazine was 

roofed over in the same way as the bomb-proof shelter. In orces 
to provide effectual drainage the trenches sloped gradually to the 


brook on the extreme right. A passage to the brook at a point 
higher up, in rear of the bomb-proofed shelter, afforded a plenti- 
ful water supply. It is commonly said that the British soldier 


can never be taught the use of the spade. Possibly this may be 
because digging trenches which may never be used, and which 
have to be filled in again almost immediately is, not unnaturally, 
regarded as uninteresting drudgery. 1] do not think that any of 
those who toiled hour after hour in a scorching sun will question 
the statement that earthworks form one of the most interesting 
parts of a military training. The inspection ended with a simul- 
taneous attack from both flanks upon the entrenched position, 
and for the next inspection the trenches will be considerably 
enlarged and improved. ss. Cs. HH. 


. ’ . : 
THE RUSH MERE. 
HE village took its name from the mere, and its old 
manor-house, its moated farmhouses and its clay-walled 
cottages roofed with thatch were built on the slopes ol 
the low hills around it or at the landward end of little 
inlets between the hills; but if it is looked for the mere 
ona modern map of the county is not discoverable. If you ask a 
native of the village to direct you to it, he tells you to follow the 
green road over the hills, and that green road, an ancient track 
way with high hedges garlanded with wild roses and draped with 
traveller's joy and hopbines, brings you to the manor-house, with 
its crow-stepped gables and weather-beaten chimneys of moulded 
brick; but though you peer through every hedge gap and take 
advantage of every outlook afforded by a field gate you see no 
sign of the mere. Nor is this surprising, seeing that the Rush 
Mere around which the village was built disappeared long ago 
so long ago, indeed, that no one knows whether it was drained 
away by man or gradually “grew up,” as some of the Norfolk 
Broads have done. When the end of the green road is reached, 
however, you are at the foot of a slope which led down to the 
mere, the waters of which covered the ground on which you stand, 
and the cattle-tender who is driving his cows to the manor- 
house farmyard tells you that the hollow among the hills, where 
the cattle are feeding in the June sunshine, is the mere! 

In a little while, if you stay in the neighbourhood and make 
the acquaintance of the villagers, you become quite used to 
hearing about this Rush Mere which is no longer a mere, but 
which still seems to have a real existence to nearly everyone who 
mentions it. Children say that their home is “down by the 
mere’’; farmers speak of their cattle as having been “ fed in the 
mere"; and you even hear of strawberries having been “ grown 
in the mere’’; so that at length you find yourself falling into th 
habit of the district, and speaking of taking walks around the mere 
as though you had been listening to the rustling of its reeds 
and the chattering of its reed birds. But by this time the mere 
has been explored irom shore to shore, and so much learnt 
about it that it is almost as real to you as to the villagers. You 
have seen how the dry moats of its bordering farmsteads were 
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once filled by its 
waters: how the 
cottages beside its 
inlets must have 
been built or occu 
pied by fishermen 
and wildfowlers who 
gained a livelihood 
on the mere; and 
you have learnt that 
the names of the 
inlets and hill slope 
woodlands, Suc h as 
Duck's Creek and 
Heron’s Catr, were 
given to them when 
a land-locked lake, 
alive with wate 
fowl, lay in. the 
hollow of the hills. 

Just as Whittle 
sea Mere is now a 
rich tract of arable 
land, so the Kush 
Mere is a level of 
pleasant pasture 
land shaded by in 
numerable dykeside 
Willows, the leaves 
of which gleam 
silver-white as the 
wind turn their 


BOMRB-PROOF SHELTER FOR SUPPORTS. Copyright undersides towards 


the sun. Standing 
in the midst of it one is reminded of a vast amphitheatre, of 
which the gravel terraces on the hill slopes are the tiers of 
seats and the level plain below is the arena. Often on stormy day 
when the dark plumes of the firs on the hilltops are waving wildly 
to and fro, the dwellers by the side of tae mere are hardly conscious 
of the storm; but the mere has its own little storms, of the nature 
of small whirlwinds, which sweep down the narrow valleys and 
can be traced across the pasture-land by the wind waves of the 
long grass. When such a whirlwind takes its rotary course 
across the sheltered plain one thinks of how it would have blurred 
the blue waters of the mere in the days when coots and moorhens 
were swimming where now the rook feeds and the meadow pipit 
nests, and in fancy can be heard the rattling of dry reed stems and 
the shrill whisper of sedge. 

At the head of one of the inlets of the mere stands a moated 
farmhouse, a long, low, rambling old place with whitewashed 
walls and an open hearth as capacious as a fair-sized room. ‘The 
wide, rectangular moat is quite dry now and almost choked up 
with a rank growth of burdock and nettle; but one of the old 
labourers on the farm can remember the time when a deep ditch 
connected it with what was once the margin of the mere. He 
has heard, too, that many years ago, when his grandfather was a 
young man, a kind of wooden quay or landing-stage was dis 
covered on the edge of the moat, having attached to it two o1 
three iron rings, which must have been used for mooring boats. 
There is also a tradition that a notch cut in the woodwork of the 
old staircase of the house marks the height to which the wate: 
rose during some long-forgotten flood. “I’ve heard tell,” says 
the old labourer “that there were floodgates in some of the scours ” 
(the small valleys) “leading down to the mere, and the meadow at 
the bottom of the Oakwood Scour is still called Floodgate 
Meadow. It was there that a ditcher found what looked like the 
framework of a boat about four feet in the ground.” 

Antiquaries have occasionally visited the old mere and have 
expressed an opinion that certain wooden stakes found standing 
upright in its peaty bed are the remains of some of the pile 
dwellings of the prehistoric inhabitants of the district; but no 
excavation has been made for the purpose of ascertaining the 
truth of the matter. The local farmers have other explanations 
of these stakes, which, they say, must have surrounded a_ place 
where sheep were washed or where hemp was steeped; but the 
discovery of fragments of coarse hand-made pottery lends some 
support to the antiquaries’ theory. The fact of several old lanes 
and trackways leading down to the shore of the mere also 
sug sts that there were settlements around it at a very early date, 
some of these ancient byeways being “sunk roads” or * hollow 
ways” several feet below the level of their bordering fields. 
Originally these winding lanes in the hollows of the hills must 
have been the beds of small streams which flowed into the mere. 
for at the end of each of them a bed of gravel has been 
deposited by the waters which descended from the higher lan 
Why these streams have all dried up can be no more easily 
explained than the drying up of the mere itself; so, for lack of a 
better reason, we may accept that supplied by the old labourer, 
who said that he “reckoned as how the mere went dry because at 
some time or another the bottom fell out.” W. A. Dutt. 
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AR on alt we pa out of Worksop town towards th 
ith, t (lum r estat meets us on th ett lo 

the right we first have Worksop Manor, whi duri 

most Of the nineteenth « tur \ ry tive tine mina 

as Clumbet Its road trontage, howe r, is not lo 

1 it piace 1 m taken by the Welbeck demesi ind t 
ul hen for mule lined and over dowed by the Clumbet 
! Ve Kk tr > ) er, turn to the it und enter 
C lunmiber end Wo ( mnber 1 lor t rather than 
park It es the impression of havi a iys been and 
till remain a port of Sherwood Forest at its be It no 
onver answe to t cle iptio a la Prack of ground 
thin t strippe ol miacvniliee od bv former Po rs,’ 
Which the first Clinton Duke replanted. lt is not now “in 
ead » aS it was when Llorace Walpole visited it, but 
in the prime of | and maturity Dense t ket alternates with 
open ic { heath or era or bracken Phere are abundant 
rouy ) ) Le and oak and isional single specimens of 
thie ne tres Scotch tn ind silver birch, wild ¢ rry and 
hawthorn are treely cattered, and ive infinite variety and 
charm to th yivan scene \ll thi ws that there wa yrnve 
merit in ipability Bro and hi ool, We may well 

condemn lis destruction of the fin rial gardens of his pre 
ect rs, We may e litt Nature in his clumps and belts and 
erpentines as he art ed them but en Nature has asserted 
herself irt ulity and tim mas triumphed over man, the 
results of the late eighteenth ce ry od and park planting 

ire agreeable enough In the midst of such a semi-natural ! 

inembryo the house originally stood. Watt v of 1781 show 
it ima flat park th a serpentine of water breaki the line of 
thee urd lhere are no terra tretchit down to a lake 
is there are now ving dignilied resence to the some 
What low and unbroken elevation of the place \ semilar 

to that in Watts i iven by Throsby in his « tinuatio 
{ ‘Lhoroto Thi ry I Nottinghamshire pu lished in 





1797, and he tells us that * from the new bridge which spans 


the apparent endless stream which waters Clumber there 
ippears an harmonious whole of vrandeur.”” But except that 


this effect is largely gained by * proud chested swans sailing 
gently,” and that it “ paradises the mind,” we get little info 
mation. When he visited the house there was “solemn silen 
wound and a sable escutcheon, emblem of departed dignity,” 
for the maker of Clumber had died in 1794, and_a year later his 


] ] | 
mn had followed him, leaving, as fourth Duke,a lad of ten years 


of age, who, after the nineteenth century opened, began a careet 
which attracted much attention. kre he cime of age he took 
advantayve of the Peace of Amiens to visit France. A noticeable 
feature of Clumber House is the large quantity of exceptionally 
fine French eighteenth century furniture it contains, many o 
which pieces appear in the illustrations given last’ week. 
Some of these can be traced as the previous possessions ol 
lsourbon Princes or of their courtiers, and could not have left 
lrance ull after the Revolution. Qne would like, therefore, to 
picture the young Duke, copying the example of Thomas Coke a 
century earlier and using his Continental tour for the collection ot 
fine objects to complete the turnishing of his) grandfather's 
country home. But his French visit was not timed at a moment 


opportune tor such exportations, and though it stretched out to 
a great length and offered ample leisure, it was not a npanied 
by that freedom of action and movement which the coilection 
of objects of art and vertu demands. ‘The Peace of Amiens 
vas but an armed and angry truce, and at its close, in 


May, 1803, Napoleon’s passionate hatred of England and 
his domineering spirit made him arrest his British visi 
‘Crowds of Englishmen had thronged to see with their ow: 
eyes the condition of revolutionised France. <All the English 
in I'rance between the age of eighteen and sixty, numbering, it 
is believed, about 12,000, were suddenly by a single decree taken 
prisoners.” Born in 1785, the young Duke came within the 
one of this decree and was detained tor four years. On hi 
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return in 1807 he at once took up a leading position, became 
Lord- Lieut unt of Nottinghamshire in 180g and three years 
ter obtained t Caartel Social and political influence he had 
herited. Hle now added that of great wealth by marriage. 


Soon after his liberation trom the Napoleonic clutches he wedded 

daughter and heir of Edward Miller Munday of Shipton in 
Derbysinre, and she brought him a fortune of {£190,000 in 
ca ud £12,000 a year in rents. He was in a position some 
local importance by buying the Worksop 
Manor estate from the Duke of Norfolk lor / 340,000, ‘chiefly 
for the purpose of dismantling the mansion.” Phis mansion 
was the great, but unfinished, creation of James Paine. Here 


id stood the old home of the Talbots reputed to have had 500 


rooms, Where bess of Hardwick bad ruled as Counte of Shre 

bury. It had alterwards passed to the Hlowards, and was 
destroyed by fire in 1761. Phe Duke of Norfolk then com 
n ned vie Paine to erect, on the same site, a classi 


cat 
palace. A great front, with columned and pedimented centre 


wings, having a total length of 3o0it. 


ind slightly projecting “ 
pierced by rows of twenty-three windows, arose. Dut the death 
of the Duke heir put a stop to the work, whose ¢ ynplete designs 


appear in the second volume of James Paine’s book and which * if 
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it had been finished agreeable to the Intention of the noble Founder 
would doubtless have been unequalled by any in the Ningdom.” 
Ot what there was of it the fourth Duke of Newcastle became the 
possessor and the destructor in 1S4yo, but the exceptionally fine 
architectural garden oljects now at Clumber show that he 
une of the material to his own home. In front of 
that side of the house which contains the great dining-room, 
the 
terrace 


transierre 


entral hall and the state drawing-room, there he two 
whose balustrades are set at imtervals with statues, 
vorkmanship. 
ulptures are charmingly toned, but in no way 


vases and urns of most varied design and excellent 
Their delicate 
injured or marred, by the effects of age and exposure. They form 
a collection to be closely studied as well as freely enjoyed, for 
they offer a whole series of the highest worth both for theit 
ceneral torms al 


d their decorative details. The pur of stately 
urns, with pineapple finials and wolf heads rising up as handles, 
that stand at the descent on to the lawn, and have winged beasts 
below them, may possibly be equalled, but certainly cannot be 
excelled, for intrinsic merit of design and execution, combined 
with perfection of weathered tone and picturesque condition. 

| upper and narrow terrace is largely occupied by a 
wtely walk, the lower and broad one | rms an extensive 
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square plat, of which a great marble fountain is the centre- 
piece, and whose quarters are occupied with gay flower-beds 
relieved by a groundwork of turf. From it a_ broad flight 
of steps dips into the waters, not of the “endless stream ’ 
of Thoroton’s days, but of the great lake of 200 acres on 
which still floats that fashionable adjunct to ducal lakes in 


Along 


desc ent 


) 


early Victorian days—a fully rigged model frigate. 
the side of the Jake, and reached by another 
from the main terrace, runs a long, straight walk, whose 
geometric line is accentuated by further vases and urns, and 
by a row of Irish yews. With that the formal garden ends; 
the rest is a region of curved lines and natural growths, 
where fine specimens of native timber vie with the cedar of 
lebanon in giving dignity and shade to the wide-spreading 
lawn on which stands the present Duke’s beautiful addition to 
the small but exquisitely-furnished church 
which is one of the most successful of the late Mr. Bodley’s 
ventures into Ecclesiastical Gothic of the Decorated period. 
l'rom this restful excursion into Clumber’s peaceful grounds we 
must return to the turmoils of the fourth Duke’s career. It was 
his political attitude which brought him into unenviable notoriety. 


Ile was an unflinching anti-reformer and assertor of the Divine 


lis father’s home 
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right of the territorial magnates to be the salt of the earth. The 
question he asked when his ejection of his Newark tenants was 
before the Llouse of Lords in 1530, °° Is it not lawful for me to do 
what | please with my own?” received a forcible answer two 
vears later when the mob burnt his Nottingham palace, broke 
the windows of his Portman Square house and made it necessary 
lor him to fortify Clumber. When the Keform Bill passed he 
shook the dust of Parliament from his feet, and, Achilles-iike, 
retired to his tent—to the great domain in Nottinghamshire 
where he considered that he was privileged torule as a beneficent 
despot. But even here the hated Government of Lord Melbourne 
pursued and interfered with him. That his right, as Lord- 
Lieutenant, to limit his recommendations to the bench to those 
of his own political complexion should be challenged by the 
lLord Chancellor was intolerable, and he wrote his mind so freely 
to the Keeper of the King’s Conscience that the Ministry 
retaliated by dismissing him from the Lord - Lieutenancy. 
Worse sull was to follow, for his own party and his own blood 
played him false. When his son, a member of Sir Robert 
Peels Ministry, became a free-trader with his chief, the irate 
father opposed his re-election, pointed him out to the electors ot 
South Nottinghamshire as a victim of bad counsel, and ensured 
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i Duke iintained his views with unshaken 
r ve, and ired ith genuine conviction: “On looking 
ick to e past | can mestly assert that | repent of 
this that | ve lone.’ This habit of mind made 
him thor \ ked by the masses, and the pulji 
issued that his motive were merely personal (he has com 
puted the ol i rough influence at / 200,000), and that 
his appetite for jobbery was insatiable. His friends and his 
ret rs k be a man of high principle and kindly 
heart. But nistook his century. ‘The views he held and the 
objects he stru i for were those of the old Whig aristocracy, 
ind ré uited to the times of the early Georges. He 
was a survival and was misunderstood. If his unpopularity 
wa somewhat undeserved, ill more Oo was that which 
beset and vith I ) rwhelmed WSs mn who succeeded him 
in ISS! Ile was the Duke of Neweastle who attempted to 
despatch an army to and maintain it in the Crimea at the time when 
the triumph of the Ma ester School had brought our military 
in ition down to { low t point, and had spread tne 
nviction that such a conditicn was desirable and economically 
na. W hie ” mnetlhinyg Wil wrong” it was the Wat 
Secretary and not the ystem that was held to be at fault. 
lle was accused of indolence and indifference. To the former 
H usation he retorted that the publi had had the whole of his 
tine “Not one hour of amusement or recreation have | 
presumed to think | was entitled to take.” ‘To the latter he 
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removed valuables, which were soon half buried in the falling 
snow. The present Duke, who had just come intoan encumbered 
estate, was a lad of fifteen; and to the trustees feil the task of 
repairing past damage to the estates and to the house, and both 
tasks they successfully performed. ‘The latter work was put 
into the hands of Mr. Charles Barry, Sir Charles’s successor, 
and we find that his plans were passed and rebuilding begun in 
June, 1880. The great classic entrance saloon and its corridors, 
illustrated in these pages last week, remind one at once of the work 
which Sir Charles Barry had done forty years before at the 
\thenwum Club, and also of the character of the halls designed 
by such architects as Sir William Chambers and James Paine 
at the time when Clumber was first built by the first of the 
Clinton Dukes. As many of the rooms, with their fine plaster 
ceilings, marble chimney-pieces and general decoration of 
furniture, escaped the fire, and therefore remain much as they 
were originally designed and carried out, and as the new 
portions approach, if they do not exactly imitate, the same 
tyle, we are able to describe Clumber rightly as one of the 
many stately and magnificent palaces still breathing the spirit of 
Palladio, in which our eighteenth century grandees loved to 
house themselves, and for whose embellishments they collected 
the masterpieces of great painters, and for whose furnishing they 
ordered the highly-finished and beautifully-wrought productions 
of the first craftsmen, English and foreign, of that polished age. 
lo all this have since been added the wholly appropriate Italian 





Copyugnt THE WAIN 

answered that indifllerence was an improbable condition for a 
lather with two sous at the seat of war. But he was the 
capegoat who had to bear the burden of the rottenness and 


inethciency which he had found at the War Office and had 
viven his whole soul and strength to overcome. He retired in 
broken health, and tnough, a few years later, he served as 
Colonial Secretary under Lord Palmerston, he never fully 
recovered, and died suddenly in his chair at Clumber in : 

‘\ more entirely conscientious, upright and painstaking man 
than the filth Duke cannot be found, and his death? in his fifty 
third year, was much regretted. He was succeeded by his son. a 
very noted sportsman in his day, but of expensive habits, so that 
he left the estates 


1SO4. 


somewhat encumbered when he died in 
lebruary, 1879, and a .month later came further calamity. 


\ fire broke out and gutted a_ considerable portion of 
the house. Lhe centre was practically burnt out, only 
the bare walls remaining: “18 rooms and a noble staircase 
rising to the top of the building and ending in a dome, 
many pictures, china, statues and furniture’’—such is the 
tale of destruction to be read in The Times of March 27th, 
iX7q. It is not, however, quite correct. We mentioned: last 
week that there had long been an intention of modifying the 
labyrinthine character of the central block of the house, anda 
plan, including a fine dome, had been prepared by Sir Charles 


Barry, but had not been carried out. The old entrance and stair- 
case, two or threesitting-roomsand many bedrooms, were destroved 
by the tire, and lawns and terraces were strewn with hastily 


TERRACE GARDEN. 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


gardens, views of which accompany this article. Set in the midst 
of its glorious sylvan surroundings it is a splendid and desirable 
bome. ae 


WILD COUNTRY LJFE. 


BEHAVIOUR OF YOUNG PTARMIGAN. 


EVERAL times lately have I been struck by the way in which a 
brood of young ptarmigan scatter when they are flushed. When 
they are quite small this is noticeable; but just now, when the 
young birds are nearly as strong on the wing as the mother, it 
would seem that the parent bird must have great difficulty in 
getting her brood around ker once more. On two occasions 

recently [| put up a brood of ptarmigan in the vicinity of a precipice, and 
while some of the young birds kept on the plateau, several of the more 
venturesome spirits flew right over the cliff and disappeared far down the 
valley below. The mother bird seemed to be trying to keep them together, brt 
without success. Ptarmigan are often extremely tame. Late in the season 
I flushed a cock bird which would not go any distance, but kept looking 
back, evidently waiting for his mate. I thought very likely she had a brood 
near, for when she saw me she would not fly off, but stood about royds, 
away. Ultimately, however, both birds suddenly took wing, and flew right 
over the hill, showing that they had no young, but were simply disinclined to 
move far unless obliged to do so. On a warm, sunny August day the mother 
ptarmigan leads her brood to the banks of a stream, with, perhaps, a field o! 
snow in the vicinity, and there the whole family doze away the hours ol 
sunshine. One such brood which I came upon lately were taken completely 
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by surprise, but even when they saw me the only one to walk off was the have come upon only two nesting merlins, and one of these was in a ver 
mother bird, ‘There were five or six young, and a charming picture they wild country where no grouse-preserving is attempted, One cannot easi 
made as they crouched half asleep on the rocks, or else looked at me mistake the alarm note of this little hawk—it is quite unlike the whistlir 
enquiringly with necks strained forward. After a few minutes they woke up cry of the peregrine falcon or kestrel, and sounds rather like a sharp ‘‘ cheep, 
somewhat, and ultimately flew off, followed by their mother. cheep.” ‘he hawk makes her nest among long heather, and her rus 
mewhat, and ul tely fl fi, foll iby ul mother heey rhe hawl I t r long heatl 
A Hicn Laxcn Tert somewhat resemble those of the red grouse in colouring, but are much more 
. : , ) in shape. The cal he ne is frequently betraved by tl 
Some time ago I wrote in these columns of the cutting down of the round in shape “si locality of the nest requent | y 
. : | ne al e . t f the side 1, » . 
oldest larch tree in Scotland. Although, probably, not by anv means the droppings on a 1 th Stones on that part of t hiliside, ut the nest 
- . , iat | . 
oldest, the highest larch tree was recently discovered on the Cairngorm itself is often exceedingly difficult to discover Vi watching a 
, , . : ney me ate} : st k by he traordit ase ; 4 
Mountains, growing ata height of about 3,000/t. above sea-level. rhis, | nerlin lateiy, [ was much ruct yy the extraordinary ea o IS 
. . , , , trong eze : bk ’ but he was tacking and 
believe, is by far the greatest height at which a larch has been found growing flight. A . es breeze were lowin ” ; : ha 
in this country, although in former times the fir forests extenced to that shooting against it In very much the same manner as a swilt, onl) 
aoe tate. ; 2 P > , P ore “rf Occasional ‘ uld ) 
height. The birch is also a very hardy tree, which I have found growing that the flight was far more powerful. ecasionally | — on 
¢ { . 1 . > i Ss raj he j then sudde 
about 2,200ft. above the sea, and the mcuntain-ash about 2,7o00/t., but I for some little time motionless against th wind, and = thet rddenly 
have never before known of a larch growing at these heivht dart forward like an arrow. It seemed to me that his flight 
ave t ore knov ots ( ore wv 3 hese 2. a : : s 
lar excelled that of a peregrine or sparrow-hawk, and = he ippeared 
JEPARTUR OYSTER- ‘ | 
DEPARTURE OF THI YSTER-CATCHERS, as though he could make fairly sure of any prey he wished to 


The oyster-catchers, which have been with us since early March, have at capture. Srron Gorpon. 
length taken their departure for the coast. Until quite recently they were at 


their mountain strongholds in full force, but one evening the migratory 


impulse seemed to take hold of them, and they flew backwards and THE RE STOR I{T1O \) OF f 
forwards, calling very excitedly almost the whole night As late as A a A “ 
August 27th there were a few stragglers left, but I have heard none ) ‘ ) : TO 
since then, In many w iys the oyster-catcher seems to be a verv clever HEK THOR DS HIRE Hot SE. 
bird, Often on a summer evening a number of these birds will collect 

together on a field by the river, and play what seems to be a kind of 


ERTFORDSHIRE has sutlfered less from the march 


came S . Se . < s ar as state that the bh are 
game. Some observers go so r as to \ vat two of th irds are of the encroaching city than othe llome Counties. 


S 


set apart as umpires; but be that as it may, it Is a fact that the flock run 


' It still retains that sense of quiet restfulness which 
backwards and forwards in a very serious was, with heads almost touching - 
the ground, and caliing very excitedly. Every now and again they pause = — nr » Founc b Rreat a j ease rigs +» oor ‘ ey 
somewhat as if to rest, but soon resume theirgame. It is somewhat doubtful arches and pines, ut stately, we Rrown Oak 
how the oyster-catcher received its name, for to catch oysters surely is no elms and chestnuts form its woods and shelter its churches and 
ereat feat: but to open them is another matter, and the bird is also an villages. The Garden ¢ ity has come, it is true, to the north-east 
adept in forcing limpets off the rocks. During the summer months, when of the county, bringing with it new streets and houses—some 
the oyster-catcher is at its nesting haunts, it feeds principally upon worms, good, some bad—which cannot settle down into the landscape for 
and one of the birds may often be seen flying to its young, calling loudly and years yet, and bringing also a population very foreign in its [ile 


with an encrmous worm dangling from its bill. 


SoME BIRD-NOTES AT 1,600FT, ABOVE 
SEA-LEVEIL 


Some time avo, when staying for a few 
days at a keeper’s bothy, some 1,600/t. above 
the level of the sea, I made some interesting 
notes on the bird-life to be met with at that 
height. On the shores of the loch we saw 
the sandpiper, evidently nesting, as she was 
very excited when we approached her. One 
day we noticed a pair of divers flying round 
the loch at a great altitude, and although they 
made as if to go down the burn, they always 
returned to the vicinity of the loch. As th 
weather was stormy, with a gale from the north, 
they were very likely only temporary visitors, 
and the keeper told us that in the autumn flocks 
of migrating birds often rest on the loch on 
their journey South, and he has seen the little 
auk often at that season. On the hillside 
immediately above the loch, several pairs ol 
common gulls had reared their young, which 
had reached the stage when they were able to 
swim easily, but not to fly any distance. The 
gulls imagined that everyone passing near the 
nesting site had evil designs on their young, 
and consequently made a great noise whenever 
a human intruder appeared onthe sccne. The 
parent gulls seemed to find life rather a bore, 
and stood for hours on the tops of some posts 
about roft. in height. Every now and then 
they would sail round the keeper’s cottage to 
see if any food had keen thrown out for them ; 
but even if they did find some, they were so 
well fed that they were in no hurry to eat it. 
As early as 2 a.m. the gulls would begin to 
call, and very weird was the sound in the dim 
light of the early morning. Although July was 
half over, there were red-hank in a bog, stiil 
with young, and I noticed another brood of 
three young birds just able to fly. he oyster- 
catchers were also there, and were tending 
half-grown youngsters, while there were nume- 
rous lapwing alout, and, of course, a great 
number of grouse. Of smaller birds there were 
wheatears and meadow-pipits, and an occasional 
twite \ pair of pied wagtails had their rest 
in the verandah of the Lo lve, and their young 
were on the point ol flying. We had occa- 


Sioral visits from the eag 


e. and the kee er 


said he had several times seen what he thought < 7 
must be a buzzard flying up and down the 
glen, but we di not have the cood fertune to a? 7 


See it, 


Pies eile 
lati 7S Nes 


te Se 


Puke MERLIN, 


The merlin is comparatively a rare bird 


With us in this part of Scotlar d, owing partly 





to the war waged against him by the keeper 
as the merlin is supposed to be very destruc- 


live lo young crouse, In the last two vears I THE CROW-STEPPED GABLE. 
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thus intro 
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of which the 


would be 


almost a. na 
tional one, iD Tilk 
o far as the 
ire witine ( l thi » who built them and to the manner 
and ways of our forbea It has been well said that the chiel 
‘lorv of al iin pitsa ind ou ew hou however well 
wranged = | er much in compitance with the local bye-law 
which our rulet have made tor our improvement however 
closely t mav follo } isible thu th methods of oldet 
tine must uit until the nin in rong of the years and 
generation nie brea » them this, then reatest charm 
the dignity of a 

An old | n mav b ived from falling into ruin to 
meet a worse | ly “restored,” or in being so altered 
that there is nothing left of the old Restoration means a 
repla of parts decayed, “ perished or removed, and that 
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vary may be deceived. Phe 
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pavain are difficult to define. 
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! rt In how that history 
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would em legitimate to alter the house left us to meet such Mr. W. 

cha ~and in doing so to leave a record of what manner of men usefulnes 

we also are, provided that in so inseribing our history in brick we year 1600, 

do not destroy without cause: that our work is made worthy to family for 

! ith the old, not careless, not discordant with the rest. On present owner. 
hat n some old Georgian house cf a sweet truthfulness in all Mimram 

its lines, and quite unpretentious 

n its whole aspect, ruined by 

the reasonable need of the occu 

pant for that larger measure of 


un and air which our conception 


of life calls for, being « ‘pressed 
in mullioned windows and bays, 
with wide sheets ot plate vlass 


in the lower parts and cathedral 


tinted glass in the upper. It i 
legitimate to alter many buildings 
for our rensonable needs, but it 


those who alter 
carefully the manne: 


is Ncumbent on 
to consid 


of don it. The popular con 
ception 4 that it should har- 
mont that it should not be 
discordant. But that alterations 
toa house should hirmonise with 
the rest of it, it is not necessary 
that the alterations should be 
done by copying various parts of 
Other buildin of the same 
date. Llarmony in building is too 
subtle a quality to be expre sed 
in simple terms; to secure it we 


must rather sec to keep our new 


in scale with the original, 

to avoid spoiling the general 
Mla the gr uping, of! the 
colour, than spend ourselves in 
unting for precedents, or trying 

Oo make our work look as if it 
cre of the same date as the rest 


f the building. 
Phe Old House at Harmer 


urcen, now the residence oi 
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Which, to retaim it Hite a 
alteration. Erected about th 
in the occupation of tl iw 
ame imto the possession of the 
king th ill ol th 
Lea—in a way rather 
to the ordinary farmbhor . wil 
thick wall ol the mall b 
used in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
and floors and root f bkeneh 
oak used with no megard hand, 


1goo the pond u 


mt had ere pt 


long neglect had told upon it. 


tre 


up to the walls aud sapped the 
foundation th ill \ ( 
cracked that it eemed that tl 
lirst vale ol wind ould bri 
the place down; the {] ere 
out of all |e l, the wind 
were “ per hed’ and round the 
hous were tumble-d n fence 
and shanti In vreat d det 
Qn th uth there hil il ne 
time been a small patch of 
earden, as shown by the er 
vrown box edging a ) red 
when the wild thicket of weed 
and briar which had con 
there was cleared away: but 
this extended a few i onl 
from the house. = ud 
still were a few old orchard 
trees, and then the unca |.{ 
fields began, int ted by deep 
ditches and hedges enormousl 
overgrown and untrimmed;: 
whole place Wa the pietul ol 
hope le deca but | 1 an 
knowledge made a rapid tran 
formation Phe pond wa 

fined by a ul of 

great chimney on i th-ea 
gable of 1 house w 
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} , , 
\ t | { I { ttters, diy ne has been b rmihe r eve lived here, so far as we know. 
tor thre tkine of the iter, spliced \Ir. George Bernard Shaw, during his tenancy four years ago, 
, ' 
As ay ‘ f tl treat t to which tl wrote one or two of his plays in the house, or under the trees in 
( ( iWon that int rool ne fine o the garden; but Mr. Shaw’s fame is too near at hanJ for us to 
id b da t of gutter to judge him aright. 
I ( ad and t cro \nd now the old house seems to have entered on a new era 
ppec epi i ( teps, by the hich of quiet home life, which, with houses as with men, may be the 
ut Scotland, are { do oon several old happtest ; making no display of architectonic finery to catch the 
Tle { cd. itt ) b ne patriot notice of the passe! by, but content in “ its sincere and innocent 
‘ d in the 1 l. and VI uurpose, its strong common-sense and principle, and all the 
na { thre ' ' ( cl here Phe floor trength which comes of these and all the grace that follows on 
‘ ‘ i } tol level n pli vere jacked that strength.” 
' ] ' ds of | lish vel repaired, the 
( I el wie do and the bricl which had ‘ . , 
} re} i rrocucle it th uri ] ATK la KXHAM . . 
a ) l phrase, to “ bor 
’ ® ’ 
: IBBEEY SCREEN 
4 2 ) e a 4 \ 4 4s . 
l rT ! ded oak | wit 
. : till —* in hut in Hk y tographs shown will show to rnaders exactly what has 
' : , been done at Hexham Abbey in reference to its screen. They 
| ( i“ ( eplaces ) more modem shes. Lhe } 
‘ will have seen much about it in the Press recently, and will 
en she were themsel ve na hopel condition and had 
. : ren n rthat ti r ich, of which only th chow had been 
Me rel ed ry thie nwhict now usedas the drawing-room, , 
. 7 us for pul worship, has had a new nave built ov to it, 
1 tance , hw ley dl hee , - : 
. . ul t 1 Wile tal hn introduced an ind that the whole of it is now used is the par.sh church 
| | ) | lhe \ rr 2 l } hie ruts . | | 
ne p | ish ‘ tt und th utsicle ri eneral work of rebuilding and renovation had met with more approva 
‘ al in air of utter neglect to the place. than is usual in such cases, from those well quilt to judge, until Mr. Ayvmer 
, ment ’ ! : ; . ' , 
\ ure ' is put here, and in th noku wn adyoming, Vallance, in 7 Zimes of Aucust 18th, fell foul of the architects’ treatment 
" nilar pat rk wine had been put in, a combined of the ser Mr. Vallance is a min of taste, and he has made a speci 
I ! ' mserted Lhese ( mee with = the study of scree and rood-lofts I, for one, sympathise with his st andpoint 
t! tit { build up of a dl r and the sub and pay at ion to his opinions But while avreeing with a good deal of 
ists { et a bathroom. and on. what he wrote in his 77m letter, [ must conclude, after a careful review o 
i tt | ti tural alterations re cyuire ad. The old doors, ul wh case, that Mr, remple Moore and Mr. ¢ Ilodges, the architect 
' ‘ e repured and left. Lhe door ire: mains — eres my CONS ve y hat could be eagle : 
‘ ' ' ul Broadly s cing, [ would lay down this principl Fiat all 
{ ‘ { ( i e oa Live in the wall ’ 
, ; ry ancient buildings are part of the nation’s herita ind are valuabi 
! ile i on ull reoundd the a ! penn and tori ° o3 
: records of its historic as well as of its architectural past. Phey should be 
( it i roi lL, hike tl combi which we a 3 ‘ : , , . etl 1a} 
| ’ ) mn ! ral re ir, and netther th fall nor th ; ul should wb 
Live al | teh re ) Vor t! } 
! hye ite he “a f wood, rath tamper with under the plea of restoration, if that word is to be twisted into 
cC | { t Little Red Rid Llood. it mnec rv new work lherefore, as trustees of the ecclesiastical 
, | , , . : 
! ‘ ere { been made in the garden, for section of our old buillings, the authorities of the Church sheuld act with th 
zB ! ‘ | the he row and the few orchar utmost circumspection and restraint. They shoul! be more careful than 
Te Lice hich now looks a if coeval with 1! hitherto have been in the matter of small, constant r pairs, and less 
polin wee! em th even veal nee it was taken in wu us in destroying whit they find and replacing tt with fancy imita 
ind | t ere filled up, the natural leopoe of the treld tion At the same time, it must be remembered that our churches ar 
1 thy roucl pasture in t ben lelt lev dint of constant mostly bu ngs in use, and wer they not in wu money essential 
ttn und ren " ul tur! has been obtaimed. e Mew RpRcep BAe presen ee, ees ee) eee . They 
| ; re not mer mu um sp mens, Th \ ul part of the nations present 
‘ ( ! ! ed and various tre \camiore r : 
as well as of the nation’s past This makes the problem of their proper 
t NX] { ‘ Vl unore tree re aled, wh 
: : trea t ditheult, but not insoluble, There must be give and tak Liney 
t | » & Most curr natural bracket , 
\ | houtd | mace ittractive to worsil ers, but the worsh pers sh nul be 
{ ture | { e Pod 
i " iturre u! ant pated architects in imbued with the right view of what is attractive. Medieval churches wet 
rt toy Ie _ ’ : , 
nel ipy reat beams. rose iden wa ee es eval forms of worship. and their attractiveness larvele lies in 
ed ! ! lente the put laid in dry earth b this. For all the forms of worship of the Calvinist school of thought a great 
{ ure { ‘ cs ot th pl ts into whieh it is divid ypen square hall is best suited. No alteration of a medieval church will 
’ rynsecte th al ! lavender t plant always delightful to make it satisfactory for this purpose, while every alteration will make it less 
} il Mi aton tinnee niakin thre place weet with 
! rie’, t th { ra tend Vlou Vv too freely. 
When th tenn urt wa rhaceche Liv ite had to b 
l. Fr l ind at the chanve in ie vel one le} 
\ ll were We of soft red sandstone from Sandy, 
| to the n ! rd. bh ley and wall, also 
{ ! adr earth rit ryrcacle thy Hhiost kindly bed fot 
el t ol uth, iNtirage, campanthna, ete., inal 
( { by m and = cistu nak a brave how im 
{ LSOr | hole iden now o few years alter it 
il » Tecan in yoot-le m to those who think 
thata ’ en take i il n to cone lo yo fection. 
(sranted that the f old orchard ti with all th 
\ { " pri tin ind the syeamore and 
ish tre n the hed \ were Lhere to form the 
cl ol I hop het n, th ! ‘ len and reo k 
| ‘ ‘ oom F 
Lif ( tl I | rectina inp 
iV. ast iit ive rel the former « pants fe I) 
‘ l da { ed t place to to ru 
When t ld on .» the old turniture 
" cl th it. In the dininy-ro formerly called the 
, tood the inal los ' tout ork table with 
ut v-turned le und se tools ilso m= oak) of 
! f ite l Live Het ¢ ( ik lit kened by ave 
it ind tea The floor of this parlour wa r\ 
' ru ul t f2in quare and n. thick, and TH/k SCREEN BELORE THE RECENT ALTERATIONS. 
nl se ! ivface like the marbl pavement of 
> Na t t] I " eon rm elim | ly but still do tisfying to those whose nature makes them demand something of ceremon 
hut | | t thre i Were fine exany ; 0 furnitu and of mystery in rt ‘lous services hat is why the reckless clearing ou 
1 in t ward, but nearly all sadly injured —minu that was fashionable some time ago, and led to such disastrous resu.ts at 
‘ " with polit panel or buckled ven ering. Durham, Salisbury and many other of our cathedrals, was not mer ly 
! objectio bl put S so le st ! : re } ore, 15 lan elit 
( ’ md deatet came f n tar and near. and sad, indeed, rb) ionable, but was al yolish. M Vallane , therefore, is abun lantly nigh 
‘ ‘ , , in inveighing against “‘the letch for vistas But does this apply to Hexham? It 
i cl { tint r da had b bal pric and Ly y * ] 
, | | i ‘ars that it was essential to the modern religious life of this town that the 
‘ " mb itt ‘ abbony strane . i " 
ray ‘ : “Stijn, ; oli church of the monks should once more assume its full size as originally 
tort Ll ihtere tL attiacned to th ) . » : . . : , 1 ’ 
' | | 7 | ' en eee planned anc be used as the chief church of the laity of the place. It was to be not 
{ ints were born, mat cl , P | | 
OFM, Married san Hed lived their lives t monastic, but a parish church. Even tn medieval times there was a distinc- 
to | rhan ' | j | ‘ : ' 
. . ' ! bet} ! th u tully for t tion between the two, In the former the portions, such as the choir, used 
! 
No wa ro poet no well-known statesmiin ot by the relivious were entir ly shut off so far as vision was concerned, In the 
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latter, so important was it that worshippers 
should, at right moments, vet giilmpses of the 
altar that even the piers of the chancel arch were 
often perforated with squints Abbey churches 
had solid screens, parish churches had theirs of 
open tracery; and had the Hexham Church been 
transterred, 400 years ago, trom one use to the 
other, t 


ic solid screen would not have been left 


as it was. What, then, was to be done to ? - . ; ve Pade bie 


aay 


Until now, the choiralone having been used as 
a parish church, the solid screen erected by Priot 
Smithson in orabout the vear 1500 remained, 
It was of the highest artistic and archweologicai 
nterest. It was the only example of a solid 
screen in wood, all other surviving examples 
being of stone Did the practical exigencies 
ot the chanve that was being made, of using 
the whole edifice as the parish church of a 


rapidiy-increasing population, demand the total 





removal of this screen from the position which 


aione ¢g 





it effective value and antiquarian 
merit?) Manv thought so, but not among these, 
luckily, were Messrs. Temple Moore and Hodves. 
They insisted upon its retention 7¢v sé/a#, and 
they were perfectly right But the church 
authorities insisted upon the choir and the altar 
being seen—in some measure at least—by the 
congregation inthe nave, They also were richt 
they were merely demanding that the ancient 


practice of the church should be observed. er 





was clearly a case where com)romise was the only 


way out of the <ificulty. Any tampering with THE ALTERED SCREEN, SHOWING THE PANELS OFEN. 


Prior Smithson’s screen was regrettable; but 
g 














tampering there must be, and the clever thing was to minimise it Pheretor sorry for it It is an un ‘oubted loss It lessens the value of th reen a 
the architects advised the removal of four singularly ugly and annoying pitch a perfect example of old uses and old arrangements But [ am reluctantly 
pi pan s which had been 1 cently mserted into tl mk Screen on US force to acimit t tt ther were full and ad qpuat reasons tor usit ti whol 
inver or choir side, and the hinging of the original traceried panels which ar church as a parish burch, and that that being so, the architects were justif 
on the outer or nave side of the screet During service the panels fold lu in their action Nor am IT moved from this position by Mr. St. John Ploy 
u the choir is revealed as seen in the accompanying photograph. \t al letter in 7ZAde Zimes of the Tith inst Phe instan ,on waich he rightly 
other times the panels are closed and, except for tie shuhtly per tible ime inimacdverts, of ¢ ning up screens and then glaziu the openu , were In 
of cleavage caused by the vertical splitting of the two end panels to allow of cathe iral and not in parish churches Moreover, he is scarcely justified in 
the one half opening, no change is apparent The removal from above the Saving Ilexham Abbey has been ** simiiarly maltreated, 1 the solid 
frontal of the loft of a stretch of panelling, old and interes + indeed, but only panels have not been removed and elass has not been ints uced Phe 
recently place there and total.y contrary to the old uses and arrangement o comparison ts mc.urrect in every irticular, and Mr. S Jolin llope, on hi¥¢ 
the screen, was a quite proper proce ng, and this paeclling, painted with own showing has nothing whatever to say against what the [lexham archi 
dimly discernivle figures, has now been put where it can be seen. One other tects have done Therefore, far trom churlish and ill-fou | criticism, | 
change had to be made, and that was certainiv « n to objection, The rood- wish to thank them for the right spirit they hay hown, at to praise them 
loft was origt ally approached by a spiral stone stairway within the sereen, for the skiliul way in which thev retained the essential character and feature 
fo enable the paneis to open, this his been entirely removed. I am very of the screen and rood-loft Il. Aveay Tiprine 
¢ 
LITERATURE 
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rik COMMON-SENSE OF SPIRITUALISM room six feet from the ground, or the spirit “control” of Mr. Somebody el 
Ocuitism and Common-sense, by Beckles Willson (kT. Wesner Laane.) bv a** Nellie ”’ or ** Katie.” These things may be true, or they may be tri é 
they seem too foolish to matter, so the scoffer dismiss« the subject as clever 
Pr is not many vears since those interested in psychic p nena, OF conjuring at best. But Mr. Willson treats his subject frankly: he does not 
occultism (since the word spirituali-m has dropped into such disrepute), faii to show up the frauds or to suggest every po >» hatural means tos 
rejoiced to read that remarkable work, ** Iluman Personality,” by Frederick for his ph nomena, He remembers to remain an outsider to the end, ai 
Myers. The book was published in two substantial volumes, and was made passes under review without distinction hypnotism, clairvoyance, reat 
up for the most part of well-attested cases of instances proving the exist mediums, divining rods and a number of other manifestations of th ceult 
ence of some sense or some force not then recognised by the scieniili In evervthing he presses telepathy to tts furthest limits, he ems to ma it 
world. This sixth sense, as it came to be called, was defined by th Psyc iical Sik encitintman tes aiaele of every manifestation not otherwise a yunted fur, yet 
Research Society to be tie action of mind acting on mind without the aid of the sn the end ‘s has to admit that *‘no metaphysical theory has ever beer formu 
recognised organs of perception, and has latterly been very generally accepted lated that will account for these manifestations save on he survival of t 
under the tithe of telepathy, But Mr. Myers went further; he showed that men nersomality afice death A belief in the occult, though rarely 
ihere were many é4end-Ade psy hic experiences, trivial enough in them nonseke ne formulated as such, is very veneral. It universal probably in t 
selves, for which telepathy alone could not account; experiences which primitive races, in simpie uncultivated peoples, where it often degenerates int 
could only be explained by the admission of the survival of human slavish superstition: rarest in the matter of-fact I hman; frequent in tho 
personality after death. his is the crucial point of occult hence, ae iy cultivated to realise that the attizuce ; o} t in touch with 
and it was to find an afhrmative answer to the qu stion lying a: the Nature is eenerally right, and common enough in the Southern, Faster n 
root of all this investigation, Can the living world get into communica. Celtic races There is an instinctive recognition that in ali probability there 
tion with discarnate human beings, that the book was written, Psvehic lies round us a region, not open to experimental observati 1s we an 
phenc mena are for the present incapable of scientitic prool, Phey are outsice erdinarily able to apply it, ioas truly “real sanvtihing for which we hav 
the range of scientific method, and our onl means Of getting Inlormation ts cientific proof ; but w fear to of ' not abl 1 oF fy ur curiosity con 
alter the empiric fashion of the alchemists, Phanks to the Psychical Research covaine tt Death is a mystery, and we dare not tr to pull t y 
Society, trustworthy evidence is fast accumulating. Mr. Willson’s Look is of Most of all the cuarlians of our relivion jealously guard their claim to th 
no value as contributing to our knowledge of these facts. Ilis cases are the whole Geld of the eancenateral Vet surely | chical reseas might well go 
old stock cases; his evidence is the well-attested evidence of such authorities hend and haad with the Church when every w struck at materialiam is a 
as Mr. Myers, Dr. Hlodgeson, Sir Oliver Loive and Alfred Russell Wallace. Ltcee mia 7 ay of a - MoM 
Novy ri i ] , 
He writes as an open-minded cnlooker, simply laying before the reader his 
Investigation of the various groups of psychic phenomena that have com 
’ a y rene 
under his notice, He arrances and sifts his eviden and leaves the reader to ] [7 i, R 4d Ry \ OT} + 
° A 4 Vz i 4Atke 
draw his own conclusions He will convince no one who is not already sur 
or stro! gly inclined to be sure that these thines are. On the other hand, he IN the litthe book, Avrds o/ / u Mou uw (Un Mr. Seton 
mirably sums up and classifies the puzzl.ng mass of information that w P. Gordon presents sith a perfectly charming pict ot the bird-life in the 
alreacy have The difficulty is to distineuish these occurenc which we may northern regions of se Islan But he mak ! n > neclu very 
rightly consider due to telepathy from tix upernormal, for which we have species which may be met with tn these w spots; | 14im has | n rather 
no other explanation than that they are t ictions of ciscarnat human to describe th haunts and habits of the m t ¢ tracteristic ! Y ht 
beings. It isa sul ject of such intense int: rest, not to sav vital importance, n them a tolerall ' net I N ! ! ! pic 
that it is unfortunate that our patience is overtaxed by the mass of incon tl pride of pla nd he has much that ts inter il to y ol i I 
quent evidence continually quoted; there is rarely a ca-<e that is not in itsel Ile writes, indeed, with enthusiasm on this theme, and it is, ther re, a lit 
trivial, yet these are our only proofs of the immortality of our personality, urprising that he ould dwell with exagvera nd un ssary ¢ has " 
When we think of it the general indifference towards the whol ubject of the harm these birds ar ipposed to inflict on grouse moors Our native fauna 
occultism is astounding, and is surely due to the difficulty of treating seriously ha iflered too much alt ly from blind a Th iterfer ‘ i 


such thines as th levitation of Mr. Ilome, so that | can float round the bal e of Nature, and tl Is ¢ cially tr in the ot me of ' 
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' ' I » ther re, that a rous etlort was made to ‘pt in ice. Russia is the one supremely healthy country in Europe 
ror “ hy this ' has 1 n bas As might be It is not civilise} enough for Tolstoy it was Europe with its bad conscience 
' ! i capercailziec ob a full share of recognition, which needed him and which at the suggestion of the Russian proscription made 
rest deta of their life history which we do not it hero of him And the civilised Russian finds Tolstoy evil-smelling, and 
rto hay I " pr sly. Ilis essavs on the woodcock, but for the c'amour would gladly be rid of him by Siberia or death. So the 
' ' m4 select a few ) sat random from admirers, the literary and revolutionary society, the outcasts of imperial 
most re le Not the least important favour, swell the crv which is taken up in every capital in Europe—*S IL ul to 
that provided by the cimeta Mr. Gordon is an the greatest man in Europe !’ Iney say so and so it is so—forthem. Voa 
' ' ! is obt sou tilu ures W rewilh pu ° ° . 
vel | | Books about Carlyle are nunerous enough to fill a library by themselves 
Lhe { t from a res tin K iat he celebration of and yet there was plenty of roon for that which Mr. R, =. Craig has written 
| ' y of | " Lott with probably $$ excitement un‘er the title 7 re Vakinge of Carye (Eveleigh Nash) We should 
! ‘ t r country lolstoy receive! his thousands of judve from internal evidence that the author belongs to the same nationality 
1 , tt r { world, and the testimony to his world is his subject, as he has a very complete insight into the conditiors of 
it resting additi to modtlern literary history. rural life in Scotland at the time when Carlyle was a boy. One wonders, 
Itis tl ' view of tt t reat writer is unknown to however, why it is that he is so frugal of facts about Ecclefechan, In 
! niryimer hy within afew versts of the Tolsto tl ballads and folk-lore of Scotland the place ts very Ir juently mentioned, 
i ' ' llow n reat | tov ? and the medieval bur r ind justice 1s not done to its history by saying that itis a village remot 
\ ' j head l ask, ** Who did you say Tolstoy ? from central and metropolitan intlusnces Me. Crug’s principal fault as 
\ ’ ! : th wi nn, I nh i | n | St sho a writer is that he is prone to the terrific diction as, for instance, 
' I t ' nt 5. ul ‘reat followin »> much spok of is one when he says that th inh of his hero came unheralded and unannounced 
' from all u fthe Kussian Emp I «eed, it Who on earth was going to herald or announce the b rth of a cotter’s son in 
' rior rd thes er Kussian with his ten million friends Scotland, and to go on about it being an th-making event, etc, in exactly 
‘ tl hundred million who scarcely know his thie \ f writing Carlvle him-elf would have abhoned What was wante 
' \ I nt’s trier was a closer and simpler attention to the influences that made Carlyle what he 
It tl Ku (sover nt r tte men li General Booth to live, was, and this required chic fly suty of the Scottish peasantry Phat was 
! y woul i t salvation Army of his own II yould have thre lood that Thomas came of, and he remained a peasant to the end 
very tow ‘ hu lto tl bla hundred, Ile would of his existence. But the stery of his birth, of his education, of his early 
' t ' f Gorky'’s nov Ile woull have blown the trug sles as schoolmaster and pleasant davs with Edward Irving make reading 
' ‘ t r fervour of Iloly Ru u's superstitio that is as fascinating as any novel possibly coul | be. Mr. Craig, in spite of 
moi ‘ in tl full oO { teciine itself th the fault to which we hav illuled, hus made an able, cons ious an 
' Cole try But Ku L reman frozen country highly interesting stuty of one who was undoubtedly the fagemust Scotsman 
| ! i ' w t t l n flesh i of his day 
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Puk Baa POURNAMEN trongest possible opponents, and his name stan!s a full step higher than 
(ol) ‘ ' | 1 remar of profundity, if not « belore this compctition, 
! t ted on wain by |. Rowe in S uN 
' t ! u nat Bl | l i Pie ime i not lvOK Hhearly so qu r at Crow ro h, wher ti 
. Sussex protessionais wer il wor 
it the sam lime, to tind out 
. . I who was to be their county m 
rt pion tor the year, Vet there 
. . was some queer golf played, and 
, iH tila there was much excuse for it, for 
' At this Crowborough course is set 
' up high, lke a beacon (itis only 
‘ y . ' ' « foot or two lower than th 
' ' we famous Crowborough Beacon 
' ’ ' itself), and lies expose 1 to all 
. ‘ the winds that blow; and the 
Vint " west wind, which is the strongest 
' I : . ! of them all, was at its worst on 
\ ’ ' t the first day of the meet 
as . tne same player, however, |. 
: . . . Rowe of the Ashdown Forest 
~~ y ' : Hen Club, both headed the scoring 
; . . tourna list, by many strokes on the first 
: . : . at day, and also headed both his 
: , wow ante Ants opponents in match play by big 
by oS nt of beat margins on the second, This 
’ ANCE a hows a consistency of re-ult that 
' r. Sin , rt four is not olten seen in golf. If it 
' ' Mer must were, the vame would cease to 
I \ f ly i h be queer——a vast pity. Kowe, 
. Wate, tue I very it is to be noted, is receiving 
“ wi ' ‘ 72 > the distinction of being styled 
29 | at rest of t ** Tack” Rowe by the reporting 
canaiaeaits Ur ' papers, and this is almost as 
. : BOTs tut clear a mark of fame as it ts for 
: 7 tor ‘ : ’ a statesman to have his face 
— , Ys , caricatured In the comic papers 
’ No = = . it is not to be ciarmed that the 
. : . Ow ' oly & fiel | opposed to Rowe was quite 
Her Vet Une to be compared with that in 
“igamega went An Delos which Massy was engaged ; but 
: ' ' thoug! his score of 74 in the final was 
: oF ' Braid worth all the fame that the us: 
; ; . -~ of the familiar form of his bap- 
+ en saews Om tismal name implies. Ile has 
7 om been playing very fine golf for 
=p : oru many months—better than he 
. nthe fest , ' has ever play d before, perhaps, 
t M who | ked . wn that is saying much, 
t 7 ! ha . . 
ter | e@ Host ‘ Tuk Soutn or IRELAND 
t { Sm it tired CHAMPIONSHIP. 
even mut , yet more The gale raged as furious! 
' ry i is twice over Lahinch, the scene of ti 





LOI, AN IDEAL REFEREE, South of Leland champ nso 
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p'ay, as ever it did at Crow. 
borough or at Bl ick pool on 
the first day of that tour- 
nament. Previously to the 
tournament Mr, Aitken had 
shown his form in winning 
a scoring competition, and 
Mr. Graham ot Lytham and 
St. Anne’s had also done 
well; but the latter fell to 
Mr. Cairnes in the very first 
round of the tournament. 
Mr. Cairnes himself, how- 
ever, only survived one 
other round and was rather 
unexpectedly beaten by Mr 
Walkinshaw, a golfer hail- 
ing from Snanghai, though 
his name ts Classically asso- 
ciated with a certain 
bunkerv ‘‘yrave” in the 
most classical of ali courses 
Mr. Aitken continued to go 
strongly, and may have 
been relieved ol some 
anxiety by seeing the defeat 
of Mr. Grant, the American 
player who had defeated 
both him and Mr. Apthorp 
in one dav in the Irish 





cham ionshipat Ne weastle, 
knocked out by Mr. Bond 
of the Hinehead Club. This 
was not, however, till the 
nineteenth hole was pl ived, 
and in the next round Mr, 
Bond himself fell to Mr. 
Gannon, The later stages 
ol the tournament were 
played out in conditiuns of 
weather which were in ver 

pleasant contrast with those 
of the opening days It is 
perhaps hardly to be sai 

that a player whose game ts 
already so well known as 
Mr. Aitken’s added at all to 
the honours he has acquired 
by selection as a_ repre- 
sentative amateur of Scot- 
land and in many other 
fields but certainly Mr. 
(aannon’s was a very gool 


rlormance, adding vet 


ther to the names ol 
the amateurs who have to 
be reckoned with, for until 
how we do not remember 


that he has male his miurk 


ITARRY VAR DON’S 
RKCOMPENSE 

It is evident that Harry 
Vardon will very soon be 
ready avain for a call from 
the burglar A kindly 

nerosity, appreciative of MR. 1, W. 
his merits and his loss, 
seems likely to make the latter fully cood. The United States Golf 
Asso iation is going to give him a replica ef the medal he won in the 


b has charge 





American open champions ip in| 1g00. re South Ilerts Clu 
ofa testimonial fund to repiace his British-won medals and the specie, or at 
least some of it, which the enterprising burglar made away with It is only 
to be hoped that when this gentleman repeats his call, Harry Vardon will 


be at home, awake, and witu the niblick ready at hant to receive him. 


East AND West. 

Perhaps there was something not quite right with the players, but very 
certainly there was much that was wrong with the weather when at Westward 
Ilo! out of a field of nearly 120 players for the Ilope Grant medal the 
best score was 92, at which Mr. Bell and Mr. Weaver tied. he same gale, 
which afflicted nearly all the 





golfers of the island, was, no doubt, in favour of 
Mr. A. If. Real and Mr Joshua at Sheringham, who won the club’s four- 
some tournament, though starting from the back mark of ail. Their final 
win was a 





easy one, but the semi-final tie they only won with a hard 
struggle on the nineteenth ercen. Mr. Read was handic upped to owe tiliree, 
and Mr. Joshua was scratch. 


St. ANDREWS IN AUGUST 
Iam afraid it is no use trying to disguise from ourselves that golf a 


St. Andrews in the high summer is not what it used to be, and probably it 


never again can be what it was until the powers in whose hands these things 
lie can harden their hearts and stiffen their necks to impose a charge for plav 
by all who are not members of the Royal and Ancient Club or ratepayers in 
tie town on the old course. That is my way of thinking, at least. There 
are now a multitude of various sexes and sizes who possess this classic course 
of which they are quite unable to appreciate the beauties, and the argument, 
as I understand it, of some of those opposed to putting a charge on the old 


course is that it would be for the disalvantage of the town, because it would 
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discourage the lux of 
those tourists who | $ 
keep the serious t t 
the cours but wou t 

for the disadvantage of th 
town? That is th qu tion 
to which those who are 


it is of NO advantage wha 
ever to the town that this 
class of people should come 


in and occupy the cheap 


place its incomparable 
links Mmpossil.« for the 
better class who are being 
ariven away ind are c¢ 

ing to take the good house 
and good rooms, Ph itter 
would spend money in tl 

Shops, for th town 00>” 
the former spend next to 
nothing, luis is all, of 


course, a basely financi 
ircume:s , (yuu unwerthyo 
the dignity of the matter 


that it is all about, but un 


for unately tive financial 
reument is on \“ ia 
pears to \ weight 
Mr. J. L. Low 
Iv \ vy talis into a 
ood humour directly \"t 
Low ret up > Whaike i 
uller dinner . u 
the reason | that Mr 
Low ch them \ 
ire wit bu ver 
with sO m ex el 
Od) Hinour that I 
enouch ol for Very »\ 
oO hay vo hitti \ 4 
r, Mr. Low ha 
reat tha \\ } ' 
mn the tina I " 1 
champia ip vith \lr 
Hil nh, ante hot w ! 
that Kn n vn t 
ul even and two )) 
Iter 1} had toad the 
down at th end ot tt fit 
rou Then Mr. Lows 
chiell I i lor tt 
creat ol that © i 
Cambri (solh 5 
which t wt ti I t 
oth i hit i iT) 
hn into many bar rou 
pla ow to America 
Ireland, ito S land 


putting witht! o yoovlen 


putter, and pulting won ! 


FORSTER, M P. fully well, pr hing the 





cult of the I t n to a 
world that cared only for sineles an! of the match to a peop that ha m 
an idol of the scoring-card It is not very easy to estimate the valu 
of Mr. Low’s service in resisting these modern tend , wh ver 
going to a mud len \s a fer his strength is in the TT 
no man is better within 6Govds of the hol IIe | yl 
sulvation by a multiplicity of shots, and can plav most of them himsell 
but he seems to have a troubl ibout getting his bal mto th Air, 
perhaps because he has rather a flit, sweeping swing in " 
quence is more formida ne on su i compara v iV y ' tr ; t he 1 


Andrews and IIoyvlake than on such a Sandwich anl U's twick, W I 
he golf is an aftair chiefly of carry and of little t 


Mr HL. W. Forsrer, M.P. 
Mr. Hl. W Forster is Conservative Whip inthe [Tous of Commo l 


with the possible exception of Mr. Frank Newnes, the strongest golfer on 
either side of the House. Ife is also, with very few ex -eptions tn a wider 
world, the golfer with the most graceful style. This ben », he is, at the sa 


time, a living olb)ject-lesson in the untruth of the propositicn * that 


be learnt from a book.” Mr Forster's way of learning golf, which he did 


enter upon until after he had le(t off Lowling for Cum orilge, was to practise 
the swing before a looking-glass with the ** Badminton Golf volu Il 
did not allow himself the luxury of hitting at a ball uatil he hal contirmed 
himself by sedulously swinging for a fortnight at the empty a Few men 
h ive the perseverance for such a course, bu those lew AV ti r reward 
Mr. F. S. Jackson, another reformed cricketer, 1s said to be o vyho r 
himseif to the same study, with a similarly successiul result. \ not 
occupied with whipping his party Mr. Forster is playing golf at St. Andrews, 
where he spenis the autumn vacation, It almost go pout savil f 
man who could learn it as he did, that he has the identical temperament for 
the game, Il. «3. Hf 
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( \W ! Ilo! dead stvn t ther bal!, will disaypear Moreover, it is perfectly clear 
t tition tor Ka ru Westward Ilo! t tymies | ses where both balls are a certain distance away from tl 
_ ‘ys \W ‘ hel t | r lect » al hol will stall ) i to t Ir Ss Seem, ther re, somewhat of a pity 
' ‘ ! t ) ' t ( tl that ta ‘ nso mu teration ist ing place in the rules governins 
2 N dev ‘ t ry was a t raime, some rul 1 this natur snot a ted, sirce it Ils a good con 
N ‘ - " % & m tween ti ‘ sting rule and that which totaliv abolishes the stymic 
t nis nt \ I wou 2 sant sop to tl Anti-Stym League it wou 
! ré lor tl yt year t ' n r rather mid not, prove too much of a shock to those conservative 
‘ y to $0 rr lters who dread alterations bei r made in such a time-honoured feature of tl 
It ver ? t Mr bowler nh this years game as th tyinl Those who are in favour of the permanent retention of 
I w t form ou ' ‘ p p the present rule and who like to see t player have a chance of showing tl 
5 v Westward Ilo! ot Surprist eo : with w t he can loft, screw round or run through his opponent’s ball, 
) va Clory olf a veteran were it will do well to recollect that in the vast majority of cases a hole is unjustly 
! vt ) \\ var Ilo! is reqar las a von or lost, ast case mav be, through the laying of a stymie, and that 
t ' eo ut, t » he ts not 1 r tl 1 siel rvle stymies will still continue to exist, though only in 
Ir, bowler ' ly \ Wat Ilo! as well as any of its Heir less objectionabi rm One ereat feature of the present rules is tha 
nay i t ! ! tal rit i it the recent in ma'ch competitions players ** innot exclude the op ration of any rul 
! t where t spor : ! r of several inder the 4 ilty of squalific ition”; so that there will be no danger in 
rl Ahial mit by t flukiness of thet es as a future of seeing a m 1 played in the amateur championship, or any other 
' bor ' . ' those w ! vile s of many natch competition, w re the two com itors have agreed to play witheu 
' ' ' whit he duil character o ut stvimies Phat is as it should be, though whether it is right to retain t 
t ‘ i ! thls ti ) n rely ¢ A a present tym ru i tito ther ther qu tron 
l’ro | i t r two ¢ rin ) I 1, o puree, : , 
, in Ga sit coat ws . t Beal iin eat ie tiamiie Pak NArioNAt Gotr LINKs OF AMERICA 
From all a mts the new American | s, In connection with which 
( ‘G STYMII Mr. Macdonald was over here two years azo, is progressing favourably. Phi 
\\ tier | ‘ continue to much cr ism In respect is voor news, sin up to the present time the best links in America, though 
t | new ru , ' ) n rmmount of feeling int urd p ssing that excellence which is to be foun! on some of the best inland 
t ' vl ha not met with vy alteration w ever courses on this s of the Atlantic, are somewhat lacking in the essential 
i | f tl ( ' t () of 1 utter is t ruler ting characteristics of first-class seaside links — But the new links, which is being laid 
I re ¢ it v gollers who Hlousty co rstymies to be outon the sand-cu shear Saimneco k Hills in Long Isla 1, S ould be as good a 
at ry feature of t , and tl Anti-Stymie L ¢ has in con test of goll as the n.ost fastidious golfer could desire As is welkknown, they ar 
ny rier But the total sition of t stymie is hardly being constructed on the ** il” plan, and before verylong the American golfer 
' : 50 n mu ] ol t ball on the part of the will b laying over the duplicues of such famous holes as the High Ilole and 
rw Hearest to t » a lso nearly as much replacing of Road Tol cr ought tl latter to be called the Elole of Leslie 2—at St 
t t 1 r ot the ball tha »> much tion is \ndrews, the Kedan at North Berwick, the Alps at Prestwick and others. With 
' tly ra } r not em any ‘ te reason why ti regard to the first-mentioned hole it is stated that there is to be a water 
' , ol which i Il lite Fe y lait was a supsorter, hazard between the tee and the hale, so as to compel the player to pitch 
i 1 { | rul was t th ell I nat, on th rreen, thi vreen with a high lolted tron sho It isto ec hop 1 that the position o 
ri t ‘ rom ti le, can, if he | , cCauve bp to lilt 1 : zard, wi 1 uccording to th iccount is considered to be an improv 
nt ler hat Bl ait | is requ lL to do this, is given nt on the hole as laid out at St. Andrews, will not compel the playing olf 
itt, w hol | therw ha had to play Ol cour o one typ ” shot For one of the chief merits of this famous and 
e pr tr ! ' re oth re less than Gin, apart, would ingularly difficult hole is that it almits of the plaving of several kinds o 
| lg \ rst vinat ; rant, ppe \'s shots Perhap), however, the water hazed ts situated so as to Interfere only 
‘ ! ‘ Is ball 3 ft on th lirect lin that with the top ot, and not with some of those beautiful iow-running tron 
\ w st | t; then A w | robably ma Bo olitt shots which are characteristic of St. Andrews If an improvement is neede |, 
t ! w it, iE ti - 7 will heavy Sit putt nw it iomight be esirable to make th bunker on tl ‘it ol the green somewhat! 
| I reat vant ft this ru is that t yall that shallower than the original one; it frequently happens that the player who 
f ‘ ver 1 , le 1 ) wher t ball lying gets into ** [Lidl has no chan of recovery. | Il, M. 
Cl PONDENC 
IR RESPONDEN 
A 4 d A . 
SUNDAYS FERRETING he has whatever he likes to eat, principally underlone cold beef, he goes out 
I rik bos OF ““CoUNTRY Livi when he likes, is an inveterate porcher, killing many young rabbits, also rats 
- Iw iw r any your re have heard of, or at any time and mice, and rejoices in lying among kettles and pans on the hot plate. I 
ract or { ' if | may, through your paper, be th: lappy should be glui to know if many Samese cats reach this age About two 
! t fittot ’ \ ! tht ) is y un mw? Almost anyone years ago we had to have his fangs nipped shorter, as they were crowing into 
} \ i il ist is Ul sporting spirit, the proximity of m hi Ips ] CARLETON COWPER. 
" ri latter, when obtai 1, should be placed in a — 
' r r conv nig ta , taken to the mice place an me or flo tue Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 
' t ) into he uo me im sterner ferreting Prot SS} | oldest cat | ever saw was said to be thirty years of age I belies 
t ' resu I FORD the statement was true; it was a patriarchal but ghastly object, a gaunt striped 
old Tom I do not agree with you that sixteen years is **a vreat age.” W 
A COUNTY COUNCIL ENOUTKA have had two who reached i-; ¢ think it is about the usual span Barring 
ro ru koiror oF **Counrry Lit | accidents, the average length of cat life is longer than that of dogs, with the 
S11 Ail ty councils are no thatol Cam oridge-hire; all chairmen are ex tion of collies Collies age quickly, but they drag on many years 
| Mir. | ! man lt thev were, t ney ry l wa il, ind lescribed in your bestiie the kit hien hearth I have known tw , age l nineteen years ind 
) : s would not have taken pla Sull, [ doubt, if the legality twenty years It is a doubtful kindness to keep any ol! pet so long The 
t interview ' liry was to questioned, what a Court would say, oldest dog | ever heard of was a litthe Skye terrier bitch, which belonged 
\ | ' hav i lr bordham says, their rem v: butis wd rable to to the late John Bright; it only died within the last few years, I do not 
rive them to it l pproval of the Boat » Avriculture does not make remember its exa ave, but I think it was twenty-two or twenty-three 
ro lin | It is fortunate it ) not, as, if it did, some very years, Ilutch rabbits are seliom good in constitution, but they occasionally 
juestior ] th $ wou | ma lega Mr. Fordham savs the Com live to fourteen vears. I have a tame wild rabbit eight years oid, who shows 
wera ' la nou Doubtless he did: but he carciully avoids not the least trace of oll age vet. White mice, rain, are’ delicate, and live 
wit i t ( m t t led the inv t ions preceding th rbout twely nonths : bat tamed wild mice (house or fiel | mice) live between 
nquiry As to t ru ti \ romised to app ints before it is three and four year Norin LANCS 
uit , and the a it to lot for it when obtamed, as provided - 
by tl rules, are they not contray if the promise ts not kept? Can “THE OLD WHITI HORSE WANTS ZETTIN’ TO 'RIGHITS 
Mr. Fordham p t to any rules t Beard { Agriculture has approved in [Yo Truk Eprror or * Country Lire "| 
vhicn t fot t el I still s id be glad to know what Sik, | read the letter of Mr. [lughes in your issue of September 12th and 
teps eligible ap us W ‘ , t land take in| Cambridgeshire \re am much interested in what he says, having known the ** Waite Horse ” all 
they content tor ope, or do they say thit “ hope deterred maketh the my life from the distance of the railway carriage window I shall be very 
rt sick”? B t urman of a county Councti, it a mere Inquirer, glad to add my qiota to any publ subscription if such a thing wer 
lam interested to know the presewt position, and not to wait for the next started, which Lhope may be the case, as it would be a very great pity to 
year or two ! ,oin Cambri sire tile is short; should hope be lose sight of the o! | monument entirely. H. Hf. PL. Bouverir, 
not I KEE | We have received other letters to the same effect Kp J 
CATS AGES. rit SCIENTIFIC STUDY Ol BIRD-.LIFE, 
[fo rue Eptror or ** Country Lire.” ] [To tuk Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sirk, —It may interest your correspondents to know that we hive a Roya Sirx,—We gather from the list of grants of money made tor the furtherance o 
Siamese Cat nine years old last spring, I hav been told that at the Zvo scientific work by the British Association that an attempt, at least, is to 
they ca t keep these cats ve longer than s'x months Our cat when it made to tackle the problem of the economic status of cur native birds in a 
cam youvht basteu ) is to its diet and management which would have scientific fashion. Financial aid is, we believe, also to be viven by the Boar 


le in atte int yw itself alone I remarked he must take his ance: of \griculture But we know, as vet, nothing of the scie of work plann ad, 


, > 
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nor o! those to whom this work has been entructed. save only that the unless armoured, rats and mice also work havoc, and are responsible for 
British Association grant was made to Mr. A. E. Shipley of Cambridge—a short circuiting, heating of wires and cables and subsequent tires, as also 
name which inspires conltidence, Yet we cannot help wishing that the Board gas-lit houses by biting through soft metal pipes Numerous fires hav een 
of Agriculture would do its Curvy, and establish, on a sound financial footing, caused by old bottle glass acting as lens, by its congener the centres 
a staff of specialists for this work on the model of the American Bureau of of the old-fishioned blown crown glass, and by delective cheap lor 
Agriculture, or the similar institutions in Austria and Hungary. Phe import- corrugated glass, waich under some circumstances forms an longated let 
ince of this work few seem to realise; and fewer still appear to grasp the fact In a skylight such glass mav be placed without any idea of the danger, at 
that it can only inspire confidence when carrie! out on strictly impartial lines if the lens be a very flat one it will have a long focus, and, perhaps, justr 
and with the most rigorous methods of research and analysis Satisfactory the floor or joints or some such substance as old newspapers or spare wa 
results will never be, and can never be, obtained cheaply and at haphazard, paper there stored No doubt numerous fires are occasioned by criminal car 
and yet after this fashion the Board of Aericulture has been muddling along lessness such as that which may be seen any day at a railway station, viz., t 
for years. So far all that it has done is to issue a series of leaflets that for throwing down of a lighted wax match, and there are also fires originating from 
sheer stupidity would be hard to beat. But, besides the economic, there ts a desire for revenge; but | am convince | that a large number have no human 
also an indirect issue involved, is commonly lost sight of ; and this origin except in so far as matches are a human product STEPHEN TERRY 
concerns the strictly scientific and also the vesthetic aspect of the study aad —— 
conservation of bird-life. Phis, to-day, is absolutely ignored—we say it to _ ; ETE , 
our shame Great efforts are being made, and wisely, to preserv . from LATI NESTING O| rit BULLEINCH 
extinction the wild fauna of the distant parts of our Empire ; meanwhile, at fo Tuk Eprrok oF ** Country Li | 
home, the work of extermination goes ruthlessly on. Irresponsible people Sir,——It may interest vour corr yonient Mr. Hutchinson to hear of a ne 
brand such and such birds or beasts as ** vermin,” and their death warrant is of the bullfinch in the Clyde district which, although by no means so iate a 
thenceforth sealed ; and yet more harm than most people realise is attending the one under his notice, is still unusually lat This nest was found on the 
this pro ess of extinction Phough we ride ours lv son our notions ol sport, evening ol \usust Oth, and the par ft, Demy pon in Hest at the tim 
this word is but too often used vas not disturbed; the young 
is a cant phrase, a cloak to cover birds must uv been hatched 
vreed, ww. FF by that date, since th last bird 
flew on Aucust tSth, Pher 
THRE LLANGIBRY were three young bit in 
LLOUNDs. the brood, | trust that mor 
[To THE Epiror. | nstances may be forthcoming to 
Sik, rhe enclosed photograph udd to our stock of knowledge, | 
is of the Llangibby hounds being consider that the reason of tl 


exercised during the summer in very late nesting in England | 
to be found in the celd of April. 


In Scotland, April was more 


swimming the river Usk, a thing 


they are irequer tly called on to 
do asa matter ol business during favourabie fcr me sting that usual; 
} ; ’ » } ' 

the hunting season, The men but the greater cold in Englan 


in the punt are the new M.F.H., had the effect of retarding all tl 


Mr. Hlumphrey Madsworth, and summer migrants from appearing 
*Cuarlie ” th huntsman until the close of that month 
Cc. G No coubt this cold spell ve a 
check to the nesting in kngland, 

FIREPLACE PROBLEM which would cause the second 

{To tHe Eprror. | broods to be very lat Were noe 

Sik I happened to notice in other speci observed nesting 
your issue of August Sth, une later than usual R. O. Bayi 


** Correspondence,” an enquiry 


’ skelmorlie, N.D 


about a large open fireplace, 


which, on being used with a dog- 


rliky TARDY LINNEI 


grate, smokes Trouble is often ro tHe Epiros 
met with such fireplaces, and if Si O . 
l hh Houy tbou 
there is not an actual blow-down, sate tekiell ; : 
20 l 1 in 1 THADS Ov 
1 am certain this particular fire- 
, \ rms ol Be. 5 Sept Tn ry 
place could be made to go and 
‘ nest of young linnet W 
still keep its present character. I 
7 " “ expect them to tly n W | 
have hada deal of experience with ty , 
t wy are in tl middle, near 
similar fireplaces, and the prin- , ‘ asf th 
‘ ive », an ) ) vial 
cipal fault | have found to be in “wy , , 
‘ OV, on a neighbour it 
the chimney, The large opening, , 
y. ree, tuikS 'O a 1 tnswered 
or recess, which your correspon- eis : ’ 
} ic ich whet tie cat 1 yout 


dent says is on the left, and, I ti in that rvi 
’ - 1 main 1 cy \ ' ! y 
take it, above the actual fireplace lhe M \. | ANTLEBUI 
dl righ Si i \ 
Wilton Lodge, Boxmoor 


opening, will act, to a certain 





extent, as adamper, for it will be 


filled with cold air and counter- 














actthe draught.  Llave this filled BULBS UNDE BEECH 
ip, and see that the chimney PRES 
slopes nicely and largely up [fo gue bow 
lrom the fireplace opening. If Su ICarG me 
this is an old house, the obliged i aid. ol yous 
chimney will be built, and mest likely some ef the building will have come readers will tell me wheher crocuses and daffodils can be rown really 
away. Should another chimney of a different fireplace run up alongside of the successfully in th are round under beech tt _. ewe S 
chimney in question, there will be building between the two, which, im waste of bulbs in the end Tne soil under some trees where L thought 
Scotland, is called the bridging. This may be broken, leaving a hule ef trying them is very loos ind hollow, and a little coars rass vrows 
between the two; and if this is the case, it will stop the draught entirely l in it Ra Ge Be 
have found it Go so even with a modem erate, Ilave the chimney examined {Under the circumstance > Ww lo not advise ext sive plantin I 
thorouehl and any such defects put right Phe hearth might be raised up 4in. daffodiis and crocuses under the beech trees, as th oil apparently is very 
or so with fire-bricks, laying them from jaml: to jamb of the muntel and rizht poor. Both crocus and dattodils can be u ully grown In such a 
back to the back of the fir ‘place, Chis also would help, and is better than position when the soil is comparative lv good Tie est plan would be to 
iron, for brick gives off most h-at and woul! not spoil the character of the plant a f w of each, using bulbs of cle varieties, and thus a rlain whether 
fire place. I would be pleased io vive your corre pon lent anv assistance in the sul wd situation are su ible a | 
my power, and hope this has not come too late. —AND° EW M,. Baipcrs, oe 
FIRES IN COUNrRY HOUSES. A ENCOUNTER With A mis 

{To tue Eprror or **Country Lire "| fo tHe Eprror oF ** COUNTRY LIFE.” | 
Sit Your correspondent ** T.” in your issue of Auzust 2g:h suggests that Sir,—The following notes may, [ venture to think, interest ne ol 
in the recent roof fire at Erddig Park a rat mav have taken a match and lelt the readers of Counrry Lite, and perhaps elicit farther facts lu 
it In & position where the slates (heated by the sun) may have caused it (September 2nc) my wite found a mo apparcntly a ng in the sun, ut 
to ignite rhis is quite possible; but given the rat and the match (non- upon its ba were several larg olt rreen flies busily engaged in laying 
salety sort), ignition is possible by the friction of the dry teeth of th evgs in its fur. With a smal! piece of stick she swept these intruder 
rat nibbling the ‘business end” of the match. I remember in regard away, and then, by way of experiment, ently tickled t creature, 
to doc warehouse and ship fires being told by a Danish captain, a friend of which at once curled up and turned over on its side, evidently enjoyit the 
thirty years’ standing, that rats, and m re often mice, are responsible for these sensation ! Itunting me up, we returned together, anc found th nhimval 
o' herwise inexplicable fires. He has discovered and, fortunately, extinguished near the same spot, but engaged apparently in bucrowing Lying down ver 
fires in his own ship, and has seen mice nibble et wax mat hes and set them carefully, so as to get as close as possible, [ too tried the tickling experin 
alight, and, scared by the blaze and fire, leave th m burning. If this happened and with similar results. When I sed it at once resumed its wor l 
amid the fluffy dust and cobwebs and, perchauce, sh-vi is in a roof or then found it was simply burrowing am the roots of t ra lon 


lumber room a fire would be the natural result. Among electric ca les these wide with Its snout and power Wo tor . pparentty I 
S 
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’ thful of grass and 
! t I t ver Not ya 
i ! I it tup and 
! ] ' ! ! ' " 1 | mens 
! r or ! ren m \ ! s laid 
I ! t r beast ‘ i supposing 
i t But not bit of it It 
' vi s shallow $ were some- 
' rOoV har th » that l paus 
t i rv few n ' I now sent tie 
vy. who was witl . or son worms When the 
| t i tr few incl from its m 
tis Isnith ul twitching ol 
‘ it ' re’s movements Rapidiv 
! ' “ wiltly between t feet till 
‘ ‘ t t t jaw nd soon 
‘ ! ! ! v n tl mip m that th 
i ! i ry Iw t t i iway, a telt 
vor I thir , we hay 
! i ! \ No howl tl 
‘ t motte tuo frst it iit 
! t ‘ ha witnes what 
t t l ti resting i t 
! ‘ ! I ma vy, at ¢ tthorpe 
- N w, 3 RAP 
il ‘) IW PIHOUSANI YEARS OLD 
" we Eos or “Country Lars 
| 1) ' iu Nort! np hur Is tuated tive ronz or de urposes ri remait nit rehistoric Tron A t 
br That ' It ha tl ist viel ad vario is It Is gen rally 1, the late ¢ itt er a t Mot her arin 
' tar i ‘1 ' | As long avo of won swor veers, knives, heads, billhooks, plou; hares, 1 
\ + " | i ' rhea beads and bronz uizes, axes chisels, et Their ronze ren ns are shiel helmet 
hes Ii iS26 a cinerary urn of the Bronz sword and d eaths, bowls, } . 4 wd other rii s of perso 
‘ ! - ti us On n I thes be z t 
1 j ri her re eng i designs shat nti 
' Lee have qua call late Cel \r ri 
I i 5 ! ! t " ven to liar ar 
' ' ' of ral ration ith « n ou 
\ vu in rep © wor or ¢ raved on 
! flat surface 11 r ‘ is ¢ 
t ‘ ' t with | mar WAVY r scr i ¢ Ss, Son 
‘ i ! I ol weich hay rm my 
ri shay . from their resem 
t | ria som early bronz trun is fou 
' " 1,2 ' 1, 300 chiefly in Irelan It often 1 
! t tie tu it the orm ! l t rr iral 
re. n t ' at other t : @ 4 t 
| \ rat ur ’ ral | Ss startu rom a «¢ ! 
lit | ry hav en port, which , on to i sim 
> w b » tl spiral rh churacteristics o th 
' ( rative S t ind art re much easier to sul " 
‘ ' nily « nother when ne is well ac yuaint with 
| ' nity to the than they are to describe in wor N 
‘ t ' was found very reat n n claim ! 
‘ tror in these remal Vi re ono 1 
pe rvation wlered to go tu r tack than a 
| ra " ' three 200 to 3oO BC., and are not | 
th ol t sar li ect t ri . of the tirst centur ) 
! tl left ornamentec with era, Wi t Roman dominio “ 
» row { é rons, belongs firmly tablished in Britain, and t 
t t \ th mi one classical art of Rome had raduall 
S i | remaini the supplanted the mnativ rt \m 
| ' t t f Romano-British the remains of this earv Iron Peri 
' t In th llustration of tl mirror it is the back which is shown which hav due up in our country, none are more tmieresti 1 
\r t Britons (prior to the invasion of Julius Cresar) had learned the bronze the back or unpolished fa of veral of th | rs 
' ron, they made the weapons and implements which formerly decoration ol tic desien Thev have been found at St Kever 
y had m of bronze out of this metal; but they retained the use of Cornwall, at Warden in Bedfordshire, at Mount Batten near Plymouth, « 


the Cotswolds at Bir'!lip, and there is one tn the May 


collection at Liverpool, which, though purchased in Par 


was considered by the late Sir Wollaston Franks to h 
probably been found in the Thames lo these can now 
be a the Desborough specimen, which is in a bett 





state of pres rvation than any of th others 4 


mpton Museum, 


COOTS 


TAMI 


fo tHe Eprron or ** Country Lire.” |] 


Sik,—lI am sending you a photograph which is, 1 faney, 


a record, Coots come on the water here every year 
remain to nest, and now and again one will | ecome tan 
and feed with the orm mental water-fowl, This year 
pair arrived early in March, anc one soon came out wl 
I fed the ducks in the morning, and after a time wou 
take corn within 4ft. of me, nearer than any had 
done before. I mentioned this to my man, who sa 


** 1 saw it take a piece of bread from the cook’s han 


so Mr. Aplin, who was here, and | went to see ; and 
enough, on being called by the cook, it came out of t 
water and ran over the yard and took the piece off! 


There was no hesitation. So I sent for our postmaster 


son, Walter Harris, who took the photegraph I encl 

I may add he has new yost-cards of this very interest 

Nature picture, All know this species is very wil 
t t 


scutiling into the reeds at the sligh 


WHttAKER, Notts, 


st sign of man 


dog.—J 





cemglane oe 


2 + ing Mi 


